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Cat picks up Aussie commandos on the Sepik. 



By Cpl. OZZIE St. GEORGE 
YANK Staff Correspondent 

IUEW GUINEA— "Well, we see a lot of sun- 
" sets.' And a lot of sunrises." Thus the crews 
of the U.S. Navy's Southwest Pacific Catalinas 
describe their duties. But it's something of an 
understatement. 

By 4 o'clock of a New Guinea afternoon the 
Fifth Air Force is pretty well done with its day's 
work. The flights are home or on their way; 
ground crews are wondering what's for chow 
and whether or not the evening's movie is a 
stinkcroo; the last optimistic sweatee has left 
the DAT office. The Navy Cat men's day is just 
beginning. 

For sonie months now the Navy's big black 
Cats have been flying night patrols over thou- 
sands of square miles of, and deep into what (if 
this goes to press promptly) is still Jap-held 
territory. Late each afternoon, as regular as a 
Navy pay day and regardless of the weather, 
the big Cats leave their bases and head north 
on hour-eating missions. They often fly at 1,000 
feet to slide along under the weather. 
In earlier days these missions were strictly 

James MeDougall AOM2c of LeMars, Iowa, 
rowes out a sea anchor to moor a Carolina, 






rcccos, but now the Cats pack an offensive 
wallop that has accounted for several hundred 
thousand tons of Jap shipping over a period of 
months. And the Japs have learned to fear the 
big, clumsy-looking ships, ghosting along at a 
speed lhat wouldn't win the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Classic. Practically speaking, the Cals 
haven't changed a rivet head since they were 
approved and accepted in the mid-'30s, but 
they're as reliable and almost as comfortable as 
a rocking chair, and they can fly patrols like 
no other plane in the world. 

A Cat carries a crew of nine, including the 
PI'C or patrol plane commander, two pilots, two 
radiomen, two gunners, an air bomber, and a 
plane captain, who corresponds to the Army's 
crew chief. The length of their missions mate 
doubling up necessary. A Cat's radio equipment 
is something to dream about, but not to talk 
about. Unlike Army planes, the plane captain 
has a dashboard all his own and handles the fuel 
mixture and float control instead of the co-pilot. 

Almost as important as their patrol missions 
are the Catalinas rescue missions, occupying 
perhaps a third of their time. Innumerable 
pilots and crews, fished out of the various seas 
of the Southwest Pacific, owe their lives to the 
big Cats. Such pick-ups, however, are rua-of- 
Ihe-niill. Recently, though, one outfit pulled off 
a reaily big job. one that 200-odd Aussies won't 
forget (or a time. The Aussies, commandos and 
police workers, hid succeeded in penetrating to 
within 60 miles of Wewak, on the Sepik Fiver, 
They'd established a base there and occupied 
themselves with raising general hell among the 
Japs in the area, hut the Japs eventually located 
the camp, bombed it flat and were evidently on 
the point of going after the commandos in 
strength. The Cats, which had also supplied the 
base while it survived, were asked to get the 
men out 

Making, in some cases, Ihree trips a day, they 
did the job. "What's more, the cemmandos came 
home with practically all their equipment, in- 
cluding mortars and MGs, both of which higher 
headquarters had given up for lost. The Cats 
saved everything, In fact, except some ammuni- 
tion and food. The former was booby trapped 



*" HE Navy's Catalinas fly night 
» patrols and rescue missions 
over thousands of square miles of 
Southwest Pacific waters — and 
the big ships pack an offensive 
wallop that has accounted for 
thousands of tons of Jap shipping 
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and as for the latter, nobody was breaking their 
heart over a few cases of bully, 

"We traveled light, believe me," says Earl E. 
Martin AAMIc of Carrol lion, Ga., plane cap- 
tain of a Cat commanded by Lt. G. R. Taylor of 
Columbus, S.C., and piloted hy Lt. <jg) A. C. 
Wharton of Alexandria, La., and Ensign E. P. 
Boyle of Ogden, Utah. "And we were damn care- 
ful about our fuel mixture. A Cat isn't a strato- 
sphere ship." 

George W. Harrison, ARM2c, radioman of 
Great Falls, Mont., speaking of those same flights, 
agreed heartily. "That's right," he said. "We'd 
push up to our service ceiling and hang there, 
flying down the valleys, past trees. If we came 
to anything higher, we turned around and came 
back and tried another valley." 

"Those landings were a little tricky too," 
chimed in Robert C. O'Connor ACOM, air bomber 
from St. Louis, Mo. "The Sepik was two-and-a- 
half wing spans wide at that point and we sat 
down in the middle of it, between the snags." 

In spite of these difficulties the evacuation 
went smoothly, a full load of men being taken 
out each trip, until the last plane went in, landed, 
and developed engine (rouble. The pilot sent his 
crew out with another CaL He and approxi- 
mately 25 commandos spent the night on the 
Sepik, wilh the Japs some five or six miles away. 
Walking out was a five-and-a-half month propo- 
sition, the only food in the vicinity had been 
booby trapped, and the man who'd laid the traps 
had gone out on an earlier trip. Things looked 
as black as the Sepik, but next morning a Cat 
came in with Sparc parts, the engine was re- 
paired and the evacuation proceeded. 

QN another rescue mission Lt. Oraiio Simon- 
v elli of Portland, Oreg., took his Cat to within 
10 miles of Kavieng and picked up the battered 
crew of a downed B-25, The ^ had been shot 
down several days before. The crew, three 
broken legs and a fractured skull among them, 
had succeeded in reaching a small island just 
off the New Ireland coast. They'd seen Catalinas 
passing overhead a couple of days before but 
were afraid to attract too much attention for 
fear the natives paddling up and down the coast 


















tnlsbt see them and Up the Japs. They'd about 
given up hope when 14* .Si mom: Hi circled Ihc* 
island, giving them a chance to lake their life 
rafts out to sea, then landed, in plain sight of 
Kaviefig, picked them up and high-tailed home. 

Topping even their Sepik River stunt in 
rescues was the work done by one Cat, com- 
manded by 14. (jg> Nathan G. Gordon of Moril- 
ton. Ark., in a recent hectic few minutes off 
Kavieng. At 11 A.M. on Feb. 16, Lt Gordon's Cat 
got a report of one plane down about 1,1X10 yards 
off Ahore. By the time his Gal arrived on the 
scene, three more planes were down. Lt, Gordon 
sat down ia plain sight of the Jap shore batteries 
picked up six guys, took off, spotted another 
crew struggling in the water, sat down again, 
picked up three. 

The Gat took off a second time, somebody 
spotted more swimmers, the Gat went down 
again and picked up another six. As they were 
loading these six aboard, Jap 40- and 70-mms 
opened fire on them from the shore, but got no 
hits. The Cat, with 24 men aboard by this time, 
took off once more, sighted a life jacket and 
landed a fourth time, smack in the middle of 
everything the Japs could throw. Unfortunately 
the pilot bad slipped through his jacket. Jap 
shells were raising geysers on all sides of the 
Cat by this time. Lt. Gordon took off more or 
less between splashes and headed for home. 

Considered one of the war's out standing feats, 
the Cat's crew were met by an envoy from Lt, 
Gen. George C. Kenney, Fifth Air Force GG, who 
told them what a great job they'd done. 

The crew Of Lt* Gordon's Cat admit everyone 
s pretty excited, but didn't get Ibe shakes until 
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well on their way home, then couldn't light 
cigarette* with their trembling hands. The first 
crew rescued started handing up their oars and 
even a life raft when the Cat landed beside them, 
hut the Navy crew put an end to that. "To hell 
with that stuff," they said, "And get the hell in 
here yourselves, before we all get powdered." 

Another Army pilot took time out in the middle 
of it all to beef his watch had stopped. "The 
ba3tards told me it was waterproof!" he said. 

ON still another rescue mission, searching lor 
■ downed B-25 off the north coast of Guinea, 
Lt, Taylor 1 ! Cat was in the air 31 out of 36 hours. 
Says Vernon Koenig AKMlc, first radioman of 
Plymouth, Ncbr., of that trip: "I never got so 
tired of sitting in all my lite/' 
That tired-of-sitting is a chronic complaint. 



Cats provide three honcst-to-God hunks, 
few of the crew do much sleeping. There's a 
tiny galley, too, but, according to Frank W, Wal- 
burn AOM2c, air gunner of Los Angeles, "Some- 
how, we never seem to get particular hungry, 
even on a long mission. There's too much chance 
of something happening right in the middle of 
a mouthful, I guess," 

Considering the damage they've done Tojo, the 
Cats' losses have been unbelievably light. One 
outfit during its tour of combat duty, lost but 
one plane; another, one man. 

"Yes," says Arthur A, Swonek AOM2c of 
Kenosha, Wis., air gunner with, like the rest of LI, 
Taylor's crew, nearly a score of combat missions 
to his credit, "Thai's whai we like about thou 
— they come back. Or anyway, the crews do." 

ON a wing and a prayer or a life raft, some- 
times, but they come back. For instance, there 
was one Cat, commanded by Lt. J, P, Cruae uf 
New Orleans, the outfit's "hot pilot," that was 
shot up on half the combat missions it flew. On 
one of these, north of Itabaul, this Cat picked up 
what looked like a convoy, and went in. The 
convoy turned out lu be, instead, a task force. 
The Cat came home, a four-and-a-half hour trip, 
on one engine and what was left of its wing. 

On another of these occasions, Lt. Craze's Cat 
ran across much Jap shipping ami poured so 
much lead into it that one of the JiOs, red hot, 
set a flare on tire. The plane captain. Chief T, 
D. Fore of Jackson, Miss., put it out and again 
the Cat eame home. Chief Fore recently re- 
ceived the Air Medal for his part in that and 
other missions, one of H decorations awarded 

the outfit. 

Then there was another Cat, commanded by Lt, 
<jg) T, L. Hine of Boston, that, spotting a Jap 
ship near Gasmata at 9 o'clock one evening, came 
in low, at around 50 feel, and dropped its load. 
Tin resulting explosion blew the Cat's tail off, 
but clean, and naturally enough, the Cat came 
down. The crew T got out and into their rafts 
and started rowing. All that night they rowed 
and all the next day and night, and then a wind 
sprang up, from the south. When dawn broke 
on the second morning they were back within 
sight of New Britain. Discouraging. They were 
picked up that afternoon, again far enough south 
to sink New Britain below the horizon. 

Since beginning Iheir offensive patrols the 
Cats have learned a couple of tricks. lt 
becomes a matter of who sees whom first, and 
on dark nights the Cats have the long end of 
the odds. They can easily spot a ship's wake, 
but even Ihc snappiest Jap has a hard time 
spotting the big black Cats against a dark sky. 
The first warning lo the Japs is often bomb 
explosions and a burst of. machine-gun fire, and 
it's" all over before they can shoot back. 

And what do the Cat men think of their job? 

One of the radiomen, an old Kentuckian no 
doubt, put it, "Yes, sir, things are gettin* alto- 
gether loo quiet and crowded here, I'm going 
west where there's sun^e elbow room." 

Move over, Tojo, 



A flying sailor, below, grain a few minutes' 
lack rime en the there before a mission. 




The erew of Lt. <jg> Morhan Gordon's Cat that rescued IS Fifth Air Force flier* front 
under the noses of the Jap ot Kavieng. Lt. Gordon is standing second from the left- 
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By Sgt. BARRETT McGURN 
YANK Staff Correspondent 

Emphess Augusta Bay, Bougainville, The 
Solomons— The ait 1 shoved against you like 
a rush-hour passenger getting off a subway 
train, and the night trembled with a terrible 
banging and pounding. 

You knew that it was all our artillery, or most 

of it, but twice you slid into your foxhole. Five 
minutes each time was enough to make you real- 
ize that you can't stay in a foxhole forever, and 
out you came to retire into your jungle hammock. 
Fear exhausted you, and you dreamed wild 
dreams. Sometimes through the night you awoke 
to sweet silence; other times even the ground 
was moving with the violence of the Are. 

Our artillery was pounding five Jap artillery 
positions— three 75s and two 155s. They had been 
hauled through the jungle, probably on Jap 
backs, since the enemy here lacks the motorized 
equipment and the roads to bring up heavy 
weapons any other way. After unknown hours 



For the regal tree sitters there are no chow 
lines to sweat out, KPs down below take tare rrf 
all that for them, filling their mess kits, hoisting 
them up, refilling them if an unfortunate jerk 
on the line sends the chow plunging back down 
70 or 30 feet and later scrubbing the mess kits. 

The observers have learned to take things 
calmly. "Look over there," remarked one of 
them, handing Greenhalgh binoculars. ''See that 
shed way off in there? The Japs are building 
something. Every morning there's something 
new. We haven't been able to figure out yet what 
it is. After a while we'll put the artillery on it." 

The OP, just behind the front lines, is within 
sniper range, but so far the lookouts have had 
no trouble. 

For observation right over the Jap positions the 
Artillery's own planes are used — a couple of 
little Piper Cubs, so frail that when you ride in 
one. you think you know how a kite must feel. 
The Cubs drift around in wind gusts or heat 
currents like a newspaper, particularly at the 



take-off and landing, just the times you'd most 
^appreciate steadiness. 

The Japs have used no ack-ack, so far, but once 
in a while some of them will risk giving away 
their ground positions by taking pot shots with 
rifles or machine guns About one attack every 
10 days has been the average for each of the 
Cubs. So far, no hits. 

The Cub has no arms, not even a .45. Its hori- 
zontal speed is a mere 70 mph, and 120 is the 
fastest it can dive.'The Cub would be duck soup 
for a Zero, so it stays at tree-skimming altitude 
whenever possible, because this is the least favor - 
orable level for an enemy fighter. 

But if a Cub is caught high in the air by a Jap, 
the little ship still has one more trick in store 
2d Lt. William M, Davis of Baton Rouge, La., a 
Cub pilot, whose flying costume consists solely of 
baseball cap. fatigue shorts and black keds, dem- 
onstrated the technique as we soared over the 
surf of Empress Augusta Bay at 2,000 feet. 

Jerking his thumb toward the blue water be- 
low, Lt, Davis shoved the stick forward. The sea 




Our Field Artillery at Bougainville, 
so effective that it stops Japanese 
attacks with no help from the other 
ground forces, gets remarkable on- 
the-nose fire direction from its OPs 
in jungle treetops and in Piper Cubs 
flying low over the enemy's lines. 



of labor, the Jap guns had been readied and had 
begun lobbing shells into this beachhead. For a 
while during the night they kept firing. Then 
they went silent. They have not been heard from 
In return for their 100 shells, they got back 
1.500 and, probably, oblivion. 

The incident was the third major Jap attempt 
against the American positions, and it was the 
second counterattack wiped out by our artillery 
without help from other arms. The Marines, in 
the week they established the beachhead, had 
repulsed the first large Jap counterattack, using 
combined close-quarter and artillery fighting at 
some loss of American life. Army and Marine 
artillery, without infantry aid, had wiped out the 
second big Jap effort. 

The repulse of the second counterattack was 
the most terrible for the enemy. Three and a 
half weeks after the successful American land- 
ing, a strong Jap force of infantrymen slipped 
down through the pass above our beachhead and 
advanced under cover of the jungle, a cover that 
was almost perfect but not quite. Artillery ob- 
servers spotted them, but the crews of our heavy 
guns held fire. 

All that day the Japs came on, and that night, 
confident that they were undetected, they bedded 
down without digging in. Some hours after dark 
the beachhead below them seemed to explode 
as more than 100 of our guns opened in a hys- 
terical chorus. Next day, in half the shelled area, 
1,096 Jap bodies were counted. 

The success of our artillery in discovering the 
enemy before a costly clash with our front- 
line infantrymen was no accident, A skillful 
group of spotters on the ground, in trees and 
in planes see to it that things turn out that way 
more often than you would expect in this jungle. 
Typical of the tree OPs is one that is 35 feet up 
in a giant feather duster, branchless except for 
(he mop at its top. Trees like that arc a staple of 
this moist tropical shore. The OP is reached by 
bosun's chair, raised by hand with rupe and pul- 
ley. Going up and down is more of a thrill than 
a 25-cent ride on the Coney Island parachute 
jump, according to Sgt. Robert Greenhalgh, Yank 
staff artist, who went up to sketch the place. 

A pleasant little world all its own exists in 
the tree top. You might think at first that the 
observers have to cling to branches to slay up in 
the tree. Actually the.GIs in this OP have a wood 
platform, a shelter half to keep off the rain, a 
telephone to keep in touch with the ground and 
a pack of cards to make time pass enjoyably. 




TREE OBSERVATION POST. At Ihe edge of (tie perimeter's most forward position on Bougainville, 
or, artillery observer is perched 85 feet high. In distance smokes the active volcano of Bogano. At 
its foot and all around in front of Ihe OP are Japs. The observer is a pretty good target but doesn't 
seem to be worrying. He's looking at o building the Japs hove had under woy for three weeks. When 
they finish it, our artillery will get the range. Observer trovels to and from his post by o bosun's chair 
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rolled up into view over the prop and the Cub 
slid down like a Flexible Flyer sled over an icy 
cliff. At 100 feet the Cub braced its narrow shoul- 
ders, heaved and pushed the world level again. 
The lieutenant looked' back over his shoulder to 
comment. If a fighter tried to tail a Cub down in 
a dive like that,, he said, the fighter could never 
come out of it. As the Cub pulled up short, the 
fighter would flash by to a certain crash. 

Your attention wandered from the pilot's chat- 
ter as the Cub went into another dive. You 
stared past him at the water, now close enough 
for you to make out the individual drops. You 
hoped it was all part of the act, and it was. At 
10 feet the Cub bit in again, checked its dive and 
zoomed back up. If the 100-foot pull-out was not 
enough to get rid of the Zero, the 10-foot one 
certainly would be. 

The pilot checked his radio now f preparatory 
to going over Jap territory. "Jones, this is Davis/' 
he intoned into a microphone. "Jones, this is 
Davis. If there is an alert, please»notify us im- 
mediately/* 

"Will call. Will call." the ground promised. 

Before we took off, there had been two reports 
of Jap planes in the vicinity. Lt, Davis was sure 
they were just hanging around to see what was 
going on, but he wasn't taking any chances. Cubs 
live by the philosophy that if today they fly 
away, they'll live to fly some other day. 

Smoke rose below us as if from a half-dozen 
heavy bonfires. "Our artillery firing," called the 
pilot. The Cub swung across the beachhead to- 
ward the target of the firing, beyond the wide 
light-green swath through the jungle formed by 



the Torokina River on the beachhead's southern 
front. There we could see the effect of the shoot- 
ing — towering pillars of smoke many times 
greater than those that had come from our artil- 
lery positions. Under the fire, the lieutenant said, 
was a force of from 500 to 1,000 Japs. 

Across the Torokina, anolher object of artillery 
attention came into view. Geysers high as the 
roof of a two-story building mushroomed into 
the air in the waters just offshore, hung there 
lazily for a moment and then leisurely subsided, 
leaving great black blots that the bay waters 
took many minutes to erase. 

Pointing to the stretch of jungle beside the 
shelled beach, the lieutenant explained that a 
reinforced company of Japs was huddled there. 
The shots in the water were the outer limits Of a 
concentration that was crashing into the jungle 
beside the shore. Concentrations of artillery take 
in several hundred yards to make sure of cover- 
ing the target, so some shells arc bound to fall 
too far to either side. 

Curving now above the Jap force under attack, 
the plane headed for the sea. "Take off your ear- 
phones and you can probably hear them firing at 
us," said the lieutenant. ,l We got our tails shot at 
this morning. The bums shot at us with rifles/' 

Not very enthusiastic about the idea, you re- 
moved the radio head set, leaned out and peered 
down. You heard only the lk pot» pot*' of bursting 
shells, and saw nothing but two or three native 
huts of thatch, and the treetop blanket of green 
that concealed the enemy's positions from all but 
a trained eye. Then you pulled your head back 



in and waited for what seemed like the du ratio: 
plus six, until the plane finished creeping over 
the Jap area and got back to the bay. 

Since other spotters were directing all the fir- 
ing at the moment, the Cub headed back to its 
base, passing over the fan of yellow-green where 
the Torokina splays into Empress Augusta Bay. 

The lieutenant turned again to mention an in- 
cident that happened at this point a week earlier: 
The Cub's sending set went dead, but the artil- 
lerymen told the pilot over his receiving set to 
watch the shots anyway and waggle his wings 
when the shells fell on target. This impromptu 
method worked perfectly. 

The pilot pointed below at the last item of spe- 
cial interest, a tiny rectangular clearing in the 
jungle. "That's where we got a Jap plane last 
week," he said, "It cut off the trees as it hit." 

Both ground and aerial observers are given 
considerable share of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the heavy weapons by Brig, Gen. Leo 3 
Kreber of Columbus, Ohio, CG of the Artiller; 
of the 37th Division. Artillery in turn is credit* 
by Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightier, CG of the r 
vision itself, also of Columbus, with a large shar 
of the achievements in this campaign. 

Recalling the 37th's part in the savage fightir 
at Munda, New Georgia, in July 1943, the genera 
said 5& percent of the credit for that success should 
go to the Artillery, "This campaign," he added 
,l has made me think even more highly of the Ar- 
tillery, and I believe pretty nearly every infan 
tryman in this division is sold on it" 

PAGt 








S/Sgh. Joieph S. Scapellols (right), veteran of J5 mis- 
sioni to Germany, ggtf a claiiifkption interview. 
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By Sgt. MACK MORRISS 
YANK Staff Writer 

AAF REDISTRIBUTION STATION No. I, ATLANTIC 
City, N, J,— We got off the train and saw a 
sign saying 'AAFRS No. 1." 

There was a bus, with, a sergeant helping some 
guys gel aboard. He helped officers and enlisted 
men indiscriminately, so we let him help us, too. 

Then the sergeant climbed inside and said to 
the driver in a casual tone: 

"The Rftz-Carlton." 

Somebody lit a cigarette and instantly two or 
three men cased the walk of the bus for a sign 
that would say specifically, "no smgkinc," There 
was no such sign Everybody lit cigarettes and 
iossed the matches on the floor. 

We wheeled into a driveway and stopped be- 
fore a finely grilled doorway. The sergeant said 
in a loud purr: 

"All officers out, please/' 

Several such persons arose self-consciously 
and made for the door. The driver and a Negro 
porter from the hotel unloaded the baggage, 
which included a parachute. There was a brief 
flurry and the sergeant was back in his place, 

'The Ambassador," he announced to the driver. 

'Hey, sergeant" said a tech, which shows how 

impressed he was, *'can we go to town at night?'" 

"Certainly, sergeant," replied the sergeant. 

A staff gqf in on the conversation, although he 
was a little off tone; 

What's the curfew, Mac?" 

"There is no curfew, sergeant," said the ser- 
geant- "You may stay out as late as you wish." 

"What time is reveille? 1 ' 
'There is only one formation for returnees, 
sergeant, and that is a" roll call at 12:45 m the 
afternoon." 

"Pardon me, sergeant/ 4 said the staff, getting 
into the swing of things, 'what is a returnee?" 

"Enlisted men at this station who have re- 
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Beach. eia., and Santa Monica, Calif. AAF men 
returning id the States are assigned to the re- 
distribution station nearest their homes. 

Hitting Stateside, the incoming AAFer is met 
at a port of debarkation or at a casual reception 
center by a liaison officer who informs him of 
the redistribution station to which he is to re- 
port. He will then be given a furlough, a 20-day 
delay in transit. 

The first question they ask him at Atlantic 
City is: "Have you had your furlough?" If he 
hasn't, he gels one starting the next day. If 
he's already been home, then he settles cjpwn to 
the almost completely unshackled and painless 
business of being processed for ''redistribution" 
and recommended for a new duty that fits his 
talents and his physical/mental condition. 

There, obviously, is the guts of the whole 
proposition— the system of redistribution. And 
there, too, it is sometimes the only catch. 

Unhappily, it is sometimes impossible to rec- 
ommend for a returnee the assignment of his 
choice because the man may not be qualified ac- 
cording to a strict set of classification regula- 
tions or because of AAF requirements. But a 
man is assigned to the job he wants within the 
limits of military necessity. 

When the system of redistribution stations was 
formed five months ago, classification personnel 
tried to assign returning airmen not only to the 
jobs they wanted but also to the places where 
they wanted them. It didn't work out and was dis- 
continued for the simple reason that if a man 
wanted to go to Scott Field as a radio instructor, 
Scott didn't always need a radio instructor. So 
now he gets recommended for whatever duty he 
is qualified for, and he is stationed at whatever 
place he is needed to perform it.' 

Even so,/ life for the returnee almost without 
exception presents a much more pleasant pic- 
ture than anything he's known during his just- 
completed operational phase overseas, 



S/igt. Charlei J. Nigro, a B-2o gun- 
ner, ii X-rayed duitng Ms physical. 




T Sgt. Harry M. Ch«now*fti, Sflt. Martin F. Klatxkin 
and Cpl, Edward F. Oowlina cycling on the boardwat 
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FIRST STOP BACK HOME 
FOR AIR FORCE GIs 



turned from overseas duty are k n o w n as re- 
turnees. Officers are called returnee officers. You 
are'now a returnee, sergeant." 

"Oh/' said the staff. 

We were at the Ambassador, 

We went up the steps behind the driver and he 
led us over to the desk. Behind the desk was a 
staff sergeant. 

"Will you register, please?" he beamed. 

All of us did. 

After that things got to be a little out of the 
ordinary. 

For instance, there was the shock of coming 
into a $25-a-day room and finding a Little pam- 
phlet entitled, "Welcome From the Commanding 
Officer," which starts off like this: 

"To All Returnees- Welcome to Atlantic City. 
I hope by this time that you are comfortably 
settled in your quarters. . . /' 

So help us Hap Arnold, that's what it says. 
Then he goes on, the CO does, in very soothing 
language to explain what this redistribution- 
station set-up is all about, 

The si range part about it is that what the CO 
says in the pamphlet is absolutely correct, which 
is an improvement over most such Chamber of 
Commerce stuff, and stranger still, there are 
few hitches in it or strings attached thereto, 

Atlantic City's Redistribution Station No. 1 is 
the first of three such valhallas established by 
the Air Forces to take care of their men coming 
back from overseas. The others are at Miami 



Here at Atlantic City are men who have come 
back from all climates and all degrees of 
strain, both in and out of combat. Men from the 
ETC" who have completed their 25 missions and 
are back in the States within eight months of the 
time they left them; men from security bases in 
the Caribbean who have sweated it out for 
three or four years or longer: men from every 
other theater, with varying terms of service and 
lengths of combat. 

At this station the ratio of returnees is ap- 
proximately three nonflying men to two combat 

crewmen. Once bedded down in the Ambassador, 
the prop specialist and the tail gunner are treat- 
ed exactly alike except in the matter of physical 
examination. The ground men get the Air Force 
"six-three™ exam whereas the combat men under- 
go the "six-four/* which is the most thorough in 
the Army. 

Prior to his actual examination the returnee 
fills out' a four-page questionnaire in which he 
is asked to answer 21 questions about himself — 
where he was stationed overseas, what doing, 
what injuries or disease he suffered, how he feels 
now. He is also asked to list his "preference for 
duty and/or training/ 1 and there are four blank 
spaces in which he can write his destiny. 

This form and the results of the physical, plus 
the interview with the classification section's ex- 
perts, determine what happens next. 

In no case, unless the returnee signs a waiver, 
will a man be sent back overseas within less than 



Bock from over»a$ H Pfc. Roderick F. Drink-. 

S Sgr. George Prendino check on what'* *o do. 




The deal at the Redistribution 
Stations, where Air Force men 
are sent as soon as they return 
to the States from overseas com- 
bat zones, sounds more like a 
civilian vacation than something 
connected with Army routine. 



three months. Findings of the medical examiners 
may lengthen that to six months or more. 

If the returnee wants to take a shot at Avia- 
tion Cadet training and is physically and mental- 
ly qualified he goes before the Cadet Board. If 
he passes he's sent on his way. If not ? he gets 
a shot at something else* 

If he wishes to become an instructor and is 
qualified, he may be sent to whatever domestic 
command needs him. It comes as a surprise to 
most people to learn that a higher JQ is required 
for instructor than for admittance to OCS, An 
instructor must have a high-school education 
and an AGCT score of 120. If he doesn't have the 
education, that's tough; if he doesn't have a pas- 
sable general-classification score, he can take the 
test over. 

If a returnee wants to keep on Rying— dnd is 
physically and mentally able to do it— he is rec- 
ommended for assignment accordingly. 

All classification interviews with returnees 
here at Atlantic City are conducted by enlisted 
men of the permanent party and those with re- 
turnee officers by officers, some of whom are 
themselves veterans of overseas duty. This is 
based on the theory that dogfaces are more at 
ease with dogfaces and that consequently the in- 
terviews will be as thorough as is humanly pos- 
sible. It works. 

The enlisted interviewers have the responsi- 
bility of recommending men for whatever new 
job fits their qualifications and desires. Those 



recommendations, made by enlisted 
men for enlisted men, are acted up- 
on automatically. It works like this: 
After the interview is completed, 
the classification man makes his rec- 
ommendation. Perhaps the returnee 
puts in for gunnery instructor. The 
interview shows he h s qualified. The 
recommendation so states it. The 
recommendation, with all records of 
the man, is then sent to the assign- 
ment section of the station, which 
in turn notifies .a higher head- 
quarters in Washington that it has on hand a 
qualified man for gunnery, 

Washington, in the meantime, receives re- 
quests from all over the country for various 
trained personnel. Keesler Field has notified 
Washington that an instructor is needed down 
there. Washington note:; that such a man is avail- 
able in Atlantic City, The high headquarters in- 
structs Atlantic City to ship him to Keesler. 

The returnee, who has "stopped processing and 
is now alerted for shipment," receives orders 
that read something like this: 'TDM WP via 
FAGT to Keesler Field, Miss^ and will rpt to 
the CO thereat for dy/' 

That's all there is to it. Being alerted for ship- 
ment may mean a man is to leave for ordinary 
duty, for entrance into a technical school, for 
flight training, for a rest camp, convalescent 
center or hospital, or even for another furlough, 
depending on his classification. 

The entire process at Atlantic City requires 
from two to three weeks. Physical exam and 
classification constitute the most important 
phases of the redistribution, but not the only 
ones. There are six other periods devoted to 
straightening out pay situations, getting per- 
sonnel records in order, issuing of clothing and 
equipment and enabling the returnees to become 
oriented to life — even in the grand manner — in 
the United States. 
Everything at this station' is done by "appoint- 



ment/* Nobody is ordered to do anything: the 
returnee doesn't even make his own bed and is 
only very mildly requested to hang his clothes 
in the closet instead of draping them on the 
chairs. 

He has an appointment to hear an orientation 
lecture, to see the supply sergeant, to visit the 
flight surgeon. Because the only formation is in 
the corridors of each floor of the 670-room Am- 
bassador after lunch every day, an early date 
with an interviewer may conflict with either a 
returnee's chow or his answer to roll calL In 
such cases he is warned like this: 

There is a flourish from the orchestra in the 
dining room, whereupon the sergeant major 
clears his throat until people stop rattling the 
silverware. Then the sergeant says: 4 The fol- 
lowing men have 12:20 appointments; Master 
Sergeant Sidler, Walter J„; Staff Sergeant Ford, 
James, . . ." When he*s finished the orchestra 
goes into some kind of music that's nice to eat 
by, and the returnees whose names were called 
swallow a little faster. 

The food at the Ambassador? The mess officer 
polled more than 100 guys for their opinions and 
suggestions. Out of the avalanche of compliments 
came two or three embarrassed complaints. The 
most serious was that each man should pour the 
cream in his own coffee instead of having the 
KPs do it for him. 

Chow down, guys drift into the lobby or out 
on the boardwalk. Returnees with wives (who 
eat at the hotel for two- bits a meal) saunter off 
to an apartment somewhere "off the post.*" 

Quite a few others who are just unattached GIs 
And their way to the beer bar on the ground 
floor where they talk over the familiar things: 
strikes and flak and ME-109s and that gal in 
Hilo back in '39. 

Over lQ-eent glasses of brew a couple of new 
arrivals from the CBI take it all in. One of them 
says: 

'This place is all right, and I like it fine. But 
its too goddam close to the ocean. Oceans mean 
boats. An' boats mean J' 




31 prisoners stand doily inspection in front of pup ten 



GIs Gone Wrong Get Straightened Out 
At Progressive Prison in Africa 






By Sgt. GEORGE M. HAKIM 
Africa Stars & Stripes Correspondent 

Casablanca — Along an obscure asphalt high- 
way outside this city is the U. S. Army Dis- 
ciplinary Training Center for the North-Af- 
rican Theater, one of the most progressive military 
penal institutions in the world. Through the gates 
in its barbed-wire fences pass GIs gone wrong — 
American military prisoners, 

Mosl prisons emphasize the punishment of a ■ 
prisoner first and his rehabilitation second. Here 
the procedure is reversed. 

Only a small proportion of the men in this in- 
stitution are deliberate wrongdoers who would be 
criminals in civilian life, A man of this type gen- 
erally gets a dishonorable discharge and is re- 
turned to the States to serve a long-term sentence 
in a Federal penitentiary. 

Prisoners who have been convicted of minor of- 
fenses and seem to have good possibilities of re- 
habilitation arc kept at the DTC. After proving 
that they merit it, these men may be restored to 
duty, with their sentences and dishonorable dis- 
charges suspended and later entirely remitted. 

Although the authorities try to give a man the 
chance to redeem himself, they do not pamper or 
cajole him. He doesn't get any of the privileges 
and pleasures of a soldier on the outside, either. 
Generally a prisoner works and trains 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week — and they're probably 
the toughest days he ever put in. The authorities 
know that if the training were easy and routine, 
the center might become a haven for those on 
the outside who want to escape work or danger. 

The DTC consists of a barbed -wire stockade 300 
yards square, subdivided into 10 separate enclos- 
ures, each in turn surrounded by high barbed 
wire. Within the stockade are a large dental and 
medical dispensary, kitchen, mess halls, personnel 
office, barber shop, laundry and latrines. 

The prisoners are housed in pup tents, two men 
to a tent, except for acting trainee NCOs, selected 
from among the prisoners. These men are housed 
in a separate enclosure within the stockade and 
occupy individual tents. 

At each corner of the stockade is a guard tower 
where armed guards are on duty day and night. 
Powerful searchlights continually illuminate the 
barbed-wire fence. 

Foot and motorized patrols guard the space her 
tween the towers. Despite its imposing appear- 
ance, the stockade is by no means escapeproof. 
There have been few attempts at escape, however! 
Recapture is too certain and severe penalties await 
those who make the attempt. 

The last escape attempt was back in October 



when two prisoners burrowed their way under the 
fence. After much digging, they finally squeezed 
through the hole, only to find the prison officer 
calmly waiting for them on the other side. 

On arriving at the center, each prisoner is thor- 
oughly processed. His money and unnecessary 
personal belongings are taken from him, to be 
returned on his release. His barracks bags are mi- 
nutely inspected and fumigated, and most of the 
material confiscated or turned in for credit. He 
receiTes clean clothing and equipment, gets a 
bath, haircut arid physical examination, and is 
fingerprinted, interviewed by a personnel officer 
and assigned to a company and a tent. 

The prisoner also gets a copy of the trainee's 
handbook, which describes his duties and outlines 
th« schedule he will follow from 0605 to 2200 daily. 
Each prisoner must lay out his complete equip- 
ment every morning for full-field inspection. For 
the slightest infraction, such as unshined shoes 
or a misplaced article, he is punished. Minor in- 
fractions, which would be passed over lightly on 
the outside, are the cause of immediate action, 
since strict jdiscipline is considered important in 
the prisoner's rehabilitation. 

The prisoner always receives more than 60 
hours a week of basic Infantry drill and training, 
regardless of the branch of service from which 
he came. 

In addition to military instruction, each prisoner 
engages in work projects carried on within a 
separate enclosure, mainly at night under lights. 
The work is hard and consist's of various jobs like 
the manufacture of ammunition cases, boxes, 
packing cases and containers necessary for the 
operation of the Army in the field. 

The prisoner is graded daily by his company 
officers and headquarters noncoms. When his 
work, training and attitude show that he wants 
to be returned to duty, the prisoner may be made 
a '-trusty"— an acting trainee NQp. These marks 
of recognition do not excuse him from any duties, 
but they carry certain minor privileges 

A clemency board meets regularly at the DTC 
to consider the case of each prisoner within 
six months after his sentence begins and once a 
year from then on. At any. time, however, the 
board may hold a clemency hearing for any pris- 
oner on recommendation of the CO, 

If the board recommends the release of a pris- 
oner, it suggests the type of duty for which he is 
best suited. Then, if the base commander approves 
the board's recommendation, the prisoner is re- 
leased to a replacement depot and assigned to 
duty— usually with a combat outfit at the front. 

The program of the DTC seems to have suc- 



ceeded. The physical training makes each prison- 
er healthier, and the military training makes him 
a better soldier. Many ex-prisoners who had been 
privates before their confinement are now non- 
coms in their new organizations. In only one case 
has a prisoner been returned to the DTC for a 
second offense. 

Take, for example, the case of seven prisoners, 
all confined at the same time. Their Infantry out- 
fit occupied a rear-line area for several months 
after the initial landing in North Africa and dur- 
ing the fighting in Tunisia. The seven GIs grow 
restless, stole a military vehicle and headed for 
the front. 

They were apprehended, tried by general court 
martial for desertion, sentenced to dishonorable 
discharge, total forfeiture of pay and confinement 
at hard labor for 20 years. After seven months 
at the DTC, where their behavior was "exemp- 
lary," they were brought before the clemency 
board, released and sent back to combat organ- 
izations in the front lines — which is what they 
had wanted in the first place. 

Even Flyers Kept in Dark 
About French Targets 

A HEAVY BOMBER STATION, BRITAIN— It was the 
type of bombing mission that veterans of 
the "big league" here dream about. 

Briefing wasn't until 1100 hours. Intelligence 
officers said our fighter escort would be heavy, 
that enemy fighters and flak would probably be 
light. Take-off at 1300; estimated time of return 
to our base 1500. And to top it off, we were to 
fly at 12,000 feet, which meant no oxygen masks. 
It all worked out as the intelligence officers 
expected. We left after lunch and returned in 
time for tea. 

To the men who have been flying the Forts 
and Libs into the very heart of Germany, at 
heights far beyond 20,000 feel and at tempera- 
tures as low as 50 below zero, with hundreds of 
Luffuiaffe planes and deadly flak to fight, this 
type of mission is considered a breeze. 

The men flying the heavies have now been on 
a number of these dream missions. They began 
four months ago when the Air Force first 
launched a bombardment campaign against cer- 
tain secret targets in the Pas-de-Calais area in 
France. At first, only the mediums — B-26 Maraud- 
ers — were used against these mystery targets. 
Later the heavies were dratted in the fight. 

The veil of secrecy over these targets has left 
much room for conjecture. Everybody — from the 
taxi drivers in Piccadilly to the airmen doing 
the actual bombing — has his own pet theories 
about the reason for these mystery sorties. In a 
57-day period alone, we have attacked tha area 
on 43 different days — a good indication of how 
important the campaign is to the Allied High 
Command. 

The area under attack is 80 miles long, begin- 
ning at Calais and running southward, and it is 
50 miles wide at its broadest point. It is probably 
the most-bombed area in the war world. 

Observers in neutral Sweden have said that 
we're after German rocket guns supposed to be 
placed in northern France. These are the same 
guns that the Germans have been threatening to 
use against London in retaliation for Allied at- 
tacks on German cities. 

Another theory is that the secret targets are 
the steel and concrete fortifications that the Ger- 
mans claim to have along the Atlantic Coast. 

So'far, the Allied High Command has said 
nothing about the nature of; these targets. The 
airmen have been told only one thing: ''Destroy 
those targets at all costs." 

From the air, even at 12,000 feet, one cannot 
see too much with the naked eye. We dropped 
our bombs and turned back for the flight back 
home. We didn't see a single enemy fighter dur- 
ing the entire mission, and the only flak thrown 
up at us was very light and off at a distance. 

Of course, not all these rafds have been as un- 
eventful. There have been losses from flak and 
enemy aircraft in the area of some of these tar- 
gets, but nowhere near as great as those suffered 
deep in Europe. 

As far as the men in the Forts and Libs are 
concerned, it's the type of mission they love to; 
be sent on — short, comparatively comfortable, 
little opposition and, of course, damn mysterious. 

-5 S I. WAITER PETERS 
YANK Staff Ct>„et,H ndtnt 



By C»I. BILL ALCINE 

and Cpl. RALPH L. BOYCE 

YANK Staff Correspondent* 

"Poke im bloody nose" 

LOS NECROS, THE ADMIRALTIES— The little, 
fuzzy-haired native was glad to be back 
with his boss, Maj. J. K . McCarthy, senior ANGAU 
officer attached to the First Cavalry Division 
during their operations in the Admiralties. He'd 
bees the major's boy until he was captured by 
the Japs and interned at Rabaul, where he spent 
five months doing odd job; under the benign 
protection of the scrawny brown man of Nippon. 

Finally Menol (Me Menol, Joseph, mission boy) 
got fed up with the "gentle" treatment of the 
Japanese, chose the guy he disliked most and, as 
he related, "Poke im bloody nose." For this 
breach of etiquette the annoyed Japs, "Put im 
two week in calaboose. Very hard. No like." 

Released from the bastille, Menol decided to 
get the bell out. "Catch im lik lik (little) boat," 
he explained solemnly, "Me walfcem side Kavieug 
along soda-water (the ocean) one and half week." 
His brown nose with the little blue tattoo marks 
wrinkled like he smelted something bad- "Jap- 
anese there, too. Me pickem boys, go 'long 
Manus." All this was done in native canoes 
across open seas. Menol "stop along" Manus 
for seven months. 

"One day 'Merican plane come. Boom," he ex- 
plained. "Me walkem along Ei Pi (a smalt island 
west of Manus). Ask 'Merican choldier any 
Japanese along Manus. Him say no, all "Merican. 
Askein Mr. McCarthy there, too. They tellim Mr. 
McCarthy stop along Salami. Me come home." 

Asked if the Japs ever beat him, Menol grinned, 
clashing a fine set of betel nut-stained crockery. 
"Yes, beat im one time. Me poke im bloody 
nose." He was obviously delighted at Ibe 
memory. 

The Proof of the Pudding . , . 

ON the second day of the occupation of Red 
Beach in Steadier Harbor, the major ups to 
the lieutenant and says, "Lt. Burke, we better 
have a hot mess for the men. You take over." 

Burke, an Infantry lieutenant attached to the 
First Cavalry Division, knew nothing about 
things culinary. But an order's an order. He 
looked around, saw six guys standing around 
looking sort of sad, and said, "Boys, we're a 
mess crew." He got no cooks, but did get an 
armorer, a company clerk, a troop barber, a 
machine gunner and, as mess sergeant, a horse 
shoer. 

A couple of one-burner Coleman stoves were 
found. There were plenty of the new 10-in-l 
rations to be opened and analyzed for GI stom- 
achs and each man had a touch of the artist 
in him. They turned out chow. 

"No, we didn't start with a cook hook. Just 
sort a tossed stuff together, heated it up and 
served it. I guess the guys were all hungry," ■ 
said the horse shoer, Sgt. Bill Dick of Billings, 
Mont. 

Tables were a cinch to get and they were all 
experienced KPs so pots and pans were no secret. 
The guy in charge of the table ware, Pvt. Olan 
Stanley of Post, Tex., had his troubles, though. 

"It's hell to try to feed guys off half a dozen 
messkits," he wailed. A spoon did terrific work 
as stand-in for knife and fork and the caters 
used a community mug for the lemonade and 
pineapple juice. 

GIs wandered up* at odd hours expecting to- be 
told, "Gome back when we're serving, Mac," but 
Ihey were fed instead and went away happy. 
"It's the damndest thing," said the lieutenant, 



"what you can do 
with K rations, some 
corn, a little tuna and 
a lot of enthusiasm." 
None of them know 
how long they'll be on 
the detail but are still 
pitching. The company 
clerk, Cpl. Don F. 

Davis of Springfield, 111., who's in charge of 

pancake mixing, spoke for the whole group: 
"The guys ain't getting any pate de fois gras, 

but, dam nit, they're gettin' fed — and none of 'em 

have to stand short, either." 

War Can't Stop a Missionary 
1*1 HEN Chaplain Aloysius T, Diekemper or St. 
**■ Louis landed in the Admiralties, he was 
just completing a journey he bad started to make 
before the war. A Roman Catholic chaplain, he 
is a member of the Sacred Heart Missionary 
Society, and when the war broke out he was 
about to embark for the Southwest Pacific to take 
up his work in the islands here. 

Headquarters of the Missionary Society is at 
Geneva, IK., and its Southwest Pacific head- 
quarters was at Rabaul. Originally started in 
France, the Society .has been working in ibis 
area since 1882. 

When Chaplain Diekemper landed with the 
First Cavalry Division, one of the first things he. 
did was contact the natives to try and learn the 
fate of his fellow missionaries. From the natives 
be learned that they had been taken to Rabaul 
more than a year ago. Now he'll have to wait for 
that base to be taken before be can get any more 
information. 

"I'd like to stay here after the war and carry 
on my work," he said, "but 1 suppose I'll have 
to go back to the States for a discharge." 

Meanwhile, between his soldiers and the 
natives, the chaplain is being kept busy. When 
they learned of his presence, the natives flocked 
to him with all their children who hadn't been 
baptized since the war broke out. He held a mass 
baptism for them recently. 

Stalked Enemy for 29 Years 

CLIFFORD B. Hartley BMlc of Hollywood, 
Calif., had to enlist in the Army three 
times, travel thousands of miles, finally join the 
Seabces and cover more thousands before he got 
a chance to fire a shot at an enemy. 
Forty-eight years old, he bought out of the 



Army in 1915 because there was no action in the 
Philippines. He re-enlisted the same year, was 
saddened over the quietness of the Mexican 
border. In 1918 he hit the shore of France about 
the lime the Armistice was signed. 

After Pearl Harbor, Hartley was turned down 
by the Army, got into the Seabecs. A grip in 
Hollywood movie studios, he had the know-how 
the Sea bets wanted, was given a rating and 
sailed for Australia. 

After months of inaction, be got assigned to a 
group going to reinforce the tired 2d Squadron 
of the Fifth Cavalry that held a beachhead at 
Momote Drome. Hartley was one of the first 
men olf the 1.ST, the first of his outfit to reach 
the edge of the strip across from the Japs. 

He borrowed an Ml from a GI, let go a clip 
into the palms on the far side of the strip and 
said, 'Twenty-nine years, but I finally got a 
shot at an enemy." Dug in, he was looking for- 
ward to action that was sure to come that night. 

Hartley brought a homemade chair with him 
— the only one on the island, "Well, a guy likes 
his comfort," he smiled, "but I won't be setlin' 
in her tonight." 
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Cavalry Cooks, left to right, front row, Pvt. Olon Stanley of Pest, Tex.; Lt. Joseph I. Burke 
of Albany, N.Y., end Cpl. Don F. Davis of Springfield, III. Bock raw, Pfc. Curtis E. Har- 
din of Antlers, Oklo.; Pvt. Richard Bell of Kansas City and Sgt. Bill Dick of Billings, Mont- 
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Officers' Dependents 



Dear Yank; 

I have a dependent mother back in the States 
ihe is unable to work, and ». am unable to send 
her enough money under a Class E allotment-of- 
pay lo keep her house going. Isn't there any Gov- 
ernment assistance [or officers who, like me are 
unable to support their dependents without goiru: 
too deep into their base pay? I'm an officer but 
inasmuch as Yank is as important to officers as 
enlisted men, Im sure you'll help me out, 
Cn 9' < ""' -3d 11. GEORGE SEIKS 

■ If your miliar i. dependent upon you for chief .upporl 
the « enhtbd to „ , peei ,i garter, ond , ubJ r,„„ te alb.™,,,. 

Tour hnance officer should be ebb In M yo„ rtroigbt on thli 
Refer Mm to AR J5-4JJ0, which .[„ „H»ri», rental end' 
.^...tence olbwonce, l„, .1™. „„ d „„„,„„;„, ohildren under 
Zl who ore dependent upon on officer lo, chief lunporl. 



What's Your 
Problem? 



» HHH 




Guardhouse Time 

Dear Yank; 

For some time now I've been over here in 
muddy Italy, and while I'll admit this is a helluva 
time lor me to start making post-war plans, I 
cant help thinking of that job-hunting detail 
waiting lor me come Armistice Day. I spent a 
couple of months in the guardhouse back in the 
Stales and I've been wondering whether it's true 
Im gonna have to "pay" that time back to the 
government by staying in service when normally 
Id be due for discharge. Moreover, I'm in a Na- 
tional Guard outfit, and some guy told me that 
although the Government wanted lost time made 
UP, I wouldn't have to pay that time back if 
1 were a selectee. One more thing; that little 
guardhouse service cost me dough which I for- 
™ n ™<» as V" 1 ot my sentence, and when the 11, 
vW.UOO servicemen and women start scrambling 



for jobs I could well use that dough— and that 
couple of months— to look for work, too. 

"°' r -fVI. GEORGE BtWOM 

■ According lo Ihe 107«t Article of War, guprdhouM Priam. 
.<■! ore required before diverge to mo.e up dl , ilM b,t i„ 
Ihe cl.nk. ond ft,i, ineludei „|,ti„, o, we ,i „ ,„ ry oth!r 
Ol. The poy you forfeited will not be returned to you 

Orderlies 

Dear Yank: 

I think you were wrong when you said in a 
recent issue that enlisted men can be assigned as 
officers ol-derlies against their will. In Military 
Lotus of die United States [Section 202 page 
luoj. I see where Rettised Statutes 1232, 10 USC 
60S, states that "no officer shall use an enlisted 
man as a servant in any case whatsoever '" For 
final proof I refer you to the actual case of an 
enlisted man who was brought to trial for refus- 
ing to obey an officer's order to be his servant 
The Digest of Opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General, 1912-1940 [page 286], gives an official 
decision on that ease as follows: "An order by a 
superior officer to an enlisted man to wait on 
nc irS : r. an ,°l fi , <:ers ' mess is in contravention at 
Hi 1232, which provides that 'no officer shall 
use an enlisted man as a servant in any case 
whatsoever.' Such an order is, therefore, illegal 
a ™ ™™ ot be m ade the basis for a conviction of 
wiutul disobedience under AW 64." Well, Yank? 

Ul " 1 "' -I/Sot. JESSE 8. MORRISON 

■ fmi're right ond "TANK wo, wrong. The Judo. Advrxot. 
Gen.iol'j Office Inform ui thai the dacliioni you quote Kill 
Xond. No enlisted roan in (he Amcricon Army moy ),, ordorod 
to be e .orvnnl (or any officer ot any lime. It might Say you, 
however, to recoil the old Army joying: 'They can't mot, you 
do II, bul they Can mot. ya„ with to hell you hud done it." 



UK }"S? t0 shoot the d 'Ce. I shot $5 and made an 
11. One of the boys told me this was an easy 
point to make, so I rolled again. The boys all 
offered to bet me I wouldn't make' "II" a-ain 
Ihe sergeant bet me $10 I couldn't make "11" 
on the next roll. I accepted all bets on this "11" 
and made it— breaking all my buddies, including 
the sergeant. After reading the gambling articles 
in Yanic, I now realize that "11" was no point 
to roll for and that I should have won my 35 
on the first roll. I also realize that making an 
U on one roll is a 17-1 bet. So here is my 
problem Shall I return the money to my bud- 
dies, who I now see were trying to take ad- 
vantage of me, or shall I keep it' Oh yes I for- 
got to mention that I can throw an "11" any 
time I desire. I learned to do it while plavini 
parches] back home in Ellenville, N. Dak. * 

'""" -««. 1. H. t. 

■ Why write lo Whol'j few Problem? Any guy who ihoott on 
I" anytime h, .„«, i. „„-, p™.,lii,l r „■„ any problem.. 




Craps and Conscience 



Dear Yank: 

I come from the backwoods of North Dakota 
1 had never seen a crap game until I entered the 
service When I saw my first game back in the 
States I joined in. just for the fun of it It came 



fAOS it) 



Purple Hear 

Dear Yank: 

In Italy I had a tussle with a German mine and 
was wounded. They evacuated me pretty fast 
fortunately, but I was back in this hospital in the 
States before I. was able to get the Purple Heart 
award. Now I'm wondering whether I'm even 
entitled to it at all, since they didn't give it to 
me. How shall I find out? 

Fftofonrii Gen, tforp., Denver — Pfc. JOHN HIGGINS 

■ If you hod on argument with a mine you've almoil or. 
loinl, earned the Purple Heart. Apply for o„, lo ,„. „m. 
maoder of the detachment ot pelienlt at your boipilol. Every 
name general hospital hm a Supply of Purple Heart! to be 
awarded la wounded patienti wl,o ha.e not yet received them. 
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Personal Affairs 

iRMY Service Forces 
1 have established a 
Personal Affairs Division 
lo provide information, 
advice and assistance on 
jiersonal matters to Army personnel and their 
dependents, discharged military personnel and 
their dependents and the families of deceased 
members of the Army. The division will formu- 
late policies and procedures of the personal- 
affairs program but will not assume administra- 
tive functions of other Army, Government or 
civilian agencies. Its chief work will be to give 
information aimed at a solution, through proper 
channels, of problems concerning emergency 
financial aid, allowances, arrears in pay, War 
Bon.ds, gratuity pay, insurance, pensions, legal 
assistance, employment, vocational rehabilitation, 
hospitalization, housing facilities and personal 
effects. 

To prevent duplication of work by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Army Emergency Relief, 
most of the AER city sections will be closed and 
their work taken over by the local Hed Cross 
chapters. The change, says the WD, will not 
interfere with the use of past or future contri- 
butions to AER for emcrgencv assistance to 
Army personnel and their dependents. 

"Washers" 

The 36th "Texas" Division on the Italian front 
has devised a new game to relieve the process of 
hurry-un-amt-wait. The game, called "Washers," 
is a combination of horseshoe pitching and golf 
and is played with metai. washers from tile ends 
of empty ammunition crates and two lids from 
cardboard shell cases, buried in holes 30 feet 
apart. Two teams of two men each play, each 



pitching five washers at the lids. The game score 
is 21, counting one point for the closest washer 
end flie points for a "hole in one." 

Gl Shop Talk 

. . . The Medical Department has developed a new 
Red Cross canvas marker 100 by 100 feet, plainly 
recognizable from a height of 25,000 feet. 




PVI. K.nmtK Tr«ty, l.ft, d>»i»d In jnei.nt ifmoc worn 
by knights of tke Itl, c.ntur,. rh.lgu LnJi with P»t. U> 
Merrii, »ho mod.!. |jf„t t h;„ s [„ t s ^ , rIBOr Mn> tj 
AAF fW i, redaction again,! floV. Ntw tme, .tight 
J3 poundt « oun t .i, with halm. I wtighiptg 2 pound;. 
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^'|L| uncommissioned officers are the back -bone 

|t| of the Army.". says a circular now being 
issued lo commanders m the field. "Success in J 
combat," the circular adds, "depends upon the 
character and qualifications of the noncommis- 
sioned officers commanding small units." COs 
are warned against allowing surplus officers to 
take over the authority of noncoms, a practice 
adopted in some organizations with commissioned 
overstrength, and officers in general are told to 
deal with GIs through ftie appropriate NCO. 

Col. Syril E. Faine, Ground Forces observer 
back from Kwajelcin, told a press conference 
that the Japs still don't know what hit them at 
the Marshalls. Radio communications were one 
of the first targets. Col. Faine pointed out. and 
he doesn't believe a single Jap got away from 
the aloll to describe the tactics used by the Amer- 
ican landing forces. 

Secretary Stimson confirmed reports that the I 
Army will induct few men who are not qualified 
for combat. "The primary need is for combat re- 
placements," the secretary said. . . . The Navy's 
physical standards may be lowered in some re- 
spects to equal more nearly the Army's standards. 

Brig. Gen, Albert J. Browning, director of the I 
Purchases Division, ASF, reported that in two 
years B-24 Liberator bombers had decreased in 
price from $238,000 to 5137,000 each, ,50-caliber 
machine guns from S510 to $200 and light tanks 
from $45,000 lo $22,564. 

In answer to "What's that?": Officers of co- 
belligerent countries in the U. S. may now wear 
the regular U. S. Army uniform, substituting 
their own' insignia and buttons. . . . Cadet Nurse 
Headquarters here couldn't understand why it 
was getting so many requests from GIs for 
Corps' shoulder patch. Then it heard about col- I 
lectors. HQ, however, doesn't have any to issue. 

— TANK J s Weihingrt-n Bureau j 
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THIS WEEK'S COVER 

THAT which looks like a dental inspection is. 
really JA Ordell C. (Buck] Klindworth of 
Hogeland, Mont., doing a repair job at 6 base 
section motor pool where he it rated first 
mechanic. Buck used to run a service station 
and garage, back in hit home town. In the two 
years he'i been overseas, he has worked on an 
average of 10 car* a day — and that's over 7,300 
SI repair jobs. YANK photographer Sgt. Dick 
Hantey made a flanking movement and shot 
from the rear. 



Covering the waters at the approaches to the Pan- 
ama Canal is a bunch of Gts whose job it is to see 
that the area is closed to enemy traffic. As members 
of the mine-planting service, they man the boats 
that carry the "bottom busters" to where they can 
do the most harm. They are Arm) outfits that even 
take their first sergeants out tc seo with them. 
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THIS SOIDIEH, WHO LOOKS AS THOUGH HI'S TRYING TO OPEN UP ft MAMMOTH 
OVSTIK '5 PVT. SAMUEL CULtfcER, CLEANING TH| OCEAN DEBfilS FROM A MINE. 
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MINE.PIAMTEB CBIW IS 5HOV1NC A CP.USTID MINI ACBOSS THE DF.CK OF THE BOAT AFTER HAVINB HAULED II UP (BOM THE SEA BOTTOM OFF THE PANAMA CANA 
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ALABAMA 

„r m'S!™!* flrst ? jl we L'' with a "ally capacity 
or 70 barrels , was in production near Gilbertowii 
J? Choctaw County. Quadruplets were born to 
tne 23-year-old wife of an Army paratrooper in 
tile Umtvolcnl Hospital in Decatur, but they all 
(tied, *ive men and two women escaped from the 
Etowah County Jail al Gadsden. Judge Abcme- 
thy, who sometimes permitted Negro defendants 
in gambling cases to determine tile length of 
their sentences by rolling dice, died in Birming- 
ham at t>y. A special legislative commission au- 
thorized the establishment of a (our- vein- rnccliea: 
college at Birmingham as a part of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 

ARIZONA 

By a vote of 1,127 to 1,030, Tucson decided to 
acquire the Tucson Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co., but a second election must be held to de- 
termine the voters' sentiment on a bond issue 
necessary to purchase the utility. Gov. Osborn 
signed a bill ratifying the Colorado River Com- 
pacl by which the state expects to receive 4 to 
5 million acre-feet of water for irrigation pur- 
poses. Because Rep. Frank Robles of Pima Coun- 
ty maintained a filibuster against the compact 
lor it hours and six minutes, the House Rules 
Committee considered action to limit speeches 
on personal privilege to 10 minutes. 

CALIFORNIA 

Two thousand pounds of precious meat was 
saturated with gasoline when a car driven by 
Mrs. Sadie Springs crashed through four plale- 
glass windows and plunged into the middle of a 
food mart at College Avenue and Derby Street 
in Berkeley. Joseph Fritsch. former Montercv 
policeman and ono-lime Covina police chief • 
pleaded guilty in Los Angeles to the theft of 
S95 worth of garage tools. Nightly revival meet- 
ings in the Oakland Civic Auditorium Theater 
were attracting big crowds. Californians Inc. an 
organization which for 22 years urged tourists to 
visit San Francisco, began a national campaign 
advising people to stay away for the duration be- 
cause of crowded conditions. 

COLORADO 

The U. S. Employment Service, with Ihe as- 
sistance of Denver business and labor groups 
opened a veterans' service center at 550 Broad- 
way to help discharged soldiers find jobs. Sgt 
Tcrger Tokle won the Class A ski-jumping com- 
petition at the Steamboat Springs winter sports 
carnival for the second successive year with a 
leap of 226 feet, 11 feet short of his jump last 
year. John Plait, Civil Air Patrol pilot V,m 
Alamosa, and student pilots Aldcn Wcstbrook 
and Amel Shawcroft of Sanford were killed while 
on a training flight near Sanford. Died: Jose 
Co^K; a* Sll"""" "* LaPliU and Archuleta 
GEORGIA 

Former Gok Talmadgc urged Sou I hern Demo- 
crats to back Gen. MacArthur for the Democratic 
nomination for President. Savannah's City Coun- 
cil denied a petition by members of the Fire De- 
partment for a 10-percent salary boost. Wayne 
County s first triplets, born to Mr. and Mrs J 
Colvin Asp.nwall of Odum, were doing nicely' 
The Southern Regional Council Inc. waS organ- 
ized at Atlanta University .for the improvement 
of economic civic and racial conditions in the 
South. Col. Blake Van Leer, dean of engineering 
at the University of North Carolina, was electel 
president of Georgia Tech to succeed Dr. Marion 
Brittam, resigned. 
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our own home state 



ZT,S £S. , S™i. to iec vive the Medal of Honor 
ana the DSC. Indianapolis police began arresting 
jaywalkers. Donald Martin killed a 35-pound 
timber wolf on his farm near Crawfordsvillc 
Three persons were killed and 34 were injured 
when two busses crowded with inductees bound 
from Hammond to Indianapolis crashed into an 
overturned tractor- trailer near Cook. At Man- 
J't'v™ destroyed the Brady men's store, 
the Fashion shoe store. Ihe Belsilo candy kitchen 
and the Lautzenhiser Community Club. 

IOWA 

The Iowa Department of the American Legion 

advocated a service corps in each community 

to interpret the home town to returning veterans 

and veterans to the community." William Horn 

a member of the Newton police force for 20 

wJSS?'^?.. "lT d CmCf ' Within an h "«'-. Man- 
~-ford South. 53-year-old Ottumwa farmer lost 
and recovered his billfold containing $1,880 his 
savings of 10 years Twenty -year-old b Capt. Don- 
aid DeCamp, Des Moines veteran of many Eu- 
ropean air battles, had to have his parents' con- 
sent to gel a license to wed Belly Virginia Smith. 

LOUISIANA 

iJ^S'M. V s WC ?J ""Celebrated again this year 
m New Orleans. Monroe is lo have a new radio 

btrJ^™,^ KNO ?' T f a ("""sand northern 
oiack muskrats were freed in Louisiana marsh 

ESSSZ T h "r hope lhat tne ncw s^i" would 
ncrease the value of the native animals by one- 
third Tulane and Notre Dame scheduled their 
first football series, with the first game at South 
Bend, Ind„ next Oct. 7 and the second at Tula," 
on Nov. 24, 1945. Shreveport police turned over 
to Barksdalc Field MPs kparatroope" who had 
FfrTt a-flff in the be)1 *™ * «■ 



Counties one each, as the result of a State Su- 
f h re To« t ■ i .™ 15i ™ u P"olding the validity of 
the 1943 legislative reapportionment law William 
Larsen, Shepherd High teacher, was jailed at 
Ml Pleasant, charged with shooting a student 
m the legs with a sfiotgun because the boy threw 
K2£f lfi i«^ La , r , S ™' s « railCT hom e. Mayor* 
v,« cd: . P i ld fi. s i y ogeIsan S al Midland: Steve 
& a l S ,™ th , Ha ™j Ra 7 Masur at Corunna; 
Robert Bridge at Charlevoix and Elmer Schep- 
crs at Holland. Triplets— two boys and a glrl- 
wcre born to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Murphy of 
Adrian, already parents of five children. 

MISSOURI 

Floyd Lee of St. Joseph, head of the Missouri 
rension Society and former kleagle of the KKK 
filed papers at Jefferson City enabling him to 
run in the August primary election for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. Joseph Bright 
l!5K ' S"*. J™"* 1 by Police of shooting to 
death Rachael Foster, also a Negro, on a crowded 
University streetcar in St. Loufs. The late Capt. 
u. is. Burroughs left a bequest of $135,000 for 
the construction of a Masonic Temple at Mexico 
in memory of his wife. To prevent the spread of 
mice and roaches in the City Hall at Kansas 
SdK' ^P'oyees. were ordered to stop bringing 
food and soft drinks to their offices. 

MONTANA 

Twenty-two soldiers were hurt, none seriously 
SrSi L c ca A Northern Railroad train was de- 
rated at Swift 15 miles east of Great Falls. The 
state planned four-lane highways between Bill- 
ings and Laurel and between Butte and Anaconda 
as post-war developments. Great Falls' three 



IDAHO 

Several thousand head of wild horses have 
een removed from Federal range land in Idaho 
_o as to leave niore feed for domestic animals 
Stale Highway Director Wood outlined a plan 

HiaSw fe 0t ' u .1 nel ,h ™«* h Galena summit on 

Highway 93 so the road would be passable the 

>£rJ», und - T a , te i Ta . ib<)J '' Statp Land Board 
appraiser, was killed when his car collided with 

TfaSKhf Home! yh0Und bUS ° n Highway 30 near 

ILLINOIS 

sdES"?* "fWents of Farmer City made a 

?o ."£' b/,?"/?' 1 Wp a 1o C i ,i S a K° t0 donate blood 
to the Red Cross. A stuffed owl was used suc- 
cessfully alop a downtown Springfield building 
Lr™ 1 '"^"f f ™»> roosting there Ta"! 
lorv|lle High's basketball team had won 33 sue- 

SSLS™^ th 'J season ' *&*& Co «"»y truck 
ffrawbfSi£ la ,h hed to grOV ? '<™ a >«* instead of 
strawbeiries this season. James Walton suner- 

Ma'kf £ t tfJ U £ lB * S ^ h ' ^signed Bfanche 
it 1W iK, A"* 1 ' teachl "S school for 49 years 
M-r Pe!u - „ N ° D ™°crats were entered in the 
McLean County primaries. 

INDIANA 

Bloomington's new municipal airport was lo be 
named in honor of Lt. Gerry Kisters, only wl? 
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MAINE 

Twenty-four of the 44 members of the crew of 
a British freighter perished when a Wizard 
diove the vessel onto Boon Island Ledge of! York 

S£L Spl iiW w ?: John Bro,jks of Winslow was 
going about his business as usual, although in his 
brain was a bullet that had been there since a 
rille accidentally went oft at a wood-eulling 
ESSJw S ™ nC1, la l t ^^mber. Fire destroycl 
Range ey s Motor Express Terminal BuLtdS 
Republican Mayor Rogers of Bath was unopposed 
for a fourth term. At Augusta, Mrs. Margar™ 

S™, w i 0n a ^ vo ™ from Ma J' Frederick Payne, 
foimer Augusta mayor, on grounds of cruel and 
abusive treatment. 

MARYLAND 

„„JJ any jo'ons's asked for license numbers 

corresponding with the serial numbers of friends 

?» i- 1 " 1 !?* i n %i f servi<:c as the sla( o prepared 
lo issue the first large-sized plates in three years 

A.uS avy sn S w S t , or " 1 - bl00ked road s in Garrett; 
Allegany and Washington Counties for sevcra 
days. For the first time in 15 years Elkton streets 
were free of signs advertising Quick marriaecs . 
now banned by law. Dr. ESmund Keeney of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School announced' the 
discovery of a remedy for athlete's foot. More 
than 3,700 discharged Maryland servicemen had 
applied for mustenng-out pay. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ex-Gov Ely, in what was called a move to 
block a fourth term for President Roosevelt 
announced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for President. Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles Goodwin announced that all service- 
men may renew their driving heenses without 
ef m .>" a «'on if they apply within six months 
of discharge Vieki Welles, red-headed strip- 

bvTsuffiu?^ ^ S T Thca,CT ' was a equitte P d 
by a Suffolk Superior Jury on a charge of par- 
ticipating in an immoral show. Died- Former 

&£&&££??*" and fo — SSS 

MICHIGAN 

Wayne County will gain six seals in the State 
House of Representatives, Oakland County three 
and Genesee, Ingham, Macomb and Washtenaw 



laundries planned to close because of hi eh 
operating costs unless the office "fPr^e Ad- 
ministration made some concessions. The Mon- 
tana Cowboys Association welcomed women to 
their reunion at Great Falls, but declared that 

to £? a .h 0SS w f an l kr *ould ever be allowed 
to join the organization. ™ 

NEVADA 

Nevada's 17 county courts granted the record 
number of 11,309 divorces last year takfng in 
over half a million dollars in court charges lees 
ranging from SS0 to 3200,000 were pa^d to at- 
ConvS,i ^ 1C? ?,' C L t0 , th National RepuWican 
S™™ v "' 1 bl = selected at the Slate GOP 
v%!~£ u n ln Keno on June W- Half of the Reno 
1^a SI & us ,! ns p,OJCCt of ao buildings was com- 
pleted Washoe County students made up 70 

u e m C v'e n rsit y £ o t f h Ne'^i. enr0llment oi 358 «*• 
NEW JERSEY 

Gov. Edge signed a soldier-vote bill that Dro- 
vides for the air-mailing of special ballotf to 
servicemen and women Overseas after Aug i" 
At Newark, two persons were fatally infured 
and another passenger was critically hurt wh™ 
they jumped from a trolley car that raced n"t 
^n^'I? ^f Avenue after ^con- 
trol box caught fire. John Hammel, who lives 
to a P™ fi Avenue ' Ir ™Ston, came home to find- 
that a roofing company had shingled his house bv 
mjslake Camden banned children under 14 from 
ffif T hca i ters yi css a «ompanied by adu"S 

woo/sJ^listUy 5830 ^ f ° Und °" a " SSS 







NEW YORK 

New York City and seven adjoining counties 
had a 36-minute practice blackout, the first in 
three months. Fuw desfcnayed Thompson's Scenic 
Railway at Coney Island, which was advertised 
as the world's largest. Bridges being dismantled 
over the old Erie Canal in Buffalo were expected 
to- yield 800 tons of scrap metal. The U. S. Senate 



STRIPPED. Some thieves dour cere about people's 
feeling*! 1 A eforhing slore ot 1 Union Square, New 
York City, was robbed of four silver-fox jatkels and 
d larrb coal and the mannequins were left naked. 
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REUNITED. After his Great Dane Jalla left home in 
Harbovrlon, N. J., B-year-old Stanley Hoffman refused 
to eat, Missing for a week, Jotto was found on a 
farm 19 miles away. He hadn't been eating, either. 



rejected the nomination of Frederick Newel] as 
postmaster of Niagara Falls. The state housing 
division announced a postrWU public-housing 
project of 650 dwelling units for Mount Vernon, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

<* Gastonia voters approved a $200,000 bond 
issue for development and operation of a munic- 
ipal airport, which will be managed by a five- 
man commission. Duke won the 23d annual 
Southern Conference Basketball Tournament at 
Raleigh by defeating the University of North 
Carolina 44-27, Pvt. Charles Reynolds of Co- 
lumbus, OhiOj was sentenced in Superior Crim- 
inal Court at Charlotte to 20-25 years in prison 
after pleading guilty to strangling to death 
Pvt. Lee Riley of Webster City, Iowa, by means 
of a sweat shirt in the Selwyn Hotel at Charlotte. 
Mecklenburg, County Farm Agent Phillips re- 
signed effective next December upon the insist- 
ence of many farmers. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Meeting at Bismarck, the State Defense Coun- 
cil approved a plan for local community organi- 
zations to handle problems of discharged ser- 
vicemen and war-plant workers, the first to be 
set up in Burleigh County. Motorists salvaged 
what gasoline they could after more than 400 
gallons of the rationed fuel Hooded U. S. High- 
way 10 in West Fargo after a collision between 
a Super Oil truck driven by Ralph Rudenskc of 
Mnnrhead, Minn., and a car driven by Olaf Miek- 
elson of West Fargo. Dr. Clarence Putnam, vet- 
eran NDAC bandmasler h died at 84. 

OHIO 

Coil-:.! Guardsmen rescued scores of persons 
trapped in their homes by a flash flood of the 
Chagrin Hiver. near Willoughby, Greenville's 
electrical service was disrupted one night (or 
20 minutes after a car driven by 17-year-old 
Daniel Garland Jr. knocked down a utility pole. 
A S30,000 fire destroyed Fort Loramies. major 
war industry, the V. B. Blayney sawmill. Twenty- 
six Toledo men were indicted on charges of at- 
tempting to break Ohio's an ti gambling laws; the 
action was the result of an investigation prompted 
by the death of George Wilcox, prominent De- 
troit (Mich.) advertising director, who com- 
mitted suicide after writing newspapers he had 
lost $30,000 to Toledo gamblers. 






; P I. Mack WMd^ird of Bate 
iwn led of Chicago lit* when 
right off his bid ai he era 

bridge. What a city far lr+ 



OKLAHOMA 

In one of the largest residential real-estate 
deals in Oklahoma history, the Miller-Estes Co., 
builders, sold 100 small houses in Tulsa and a 
like number in Oklahoma City and Norman at an 
average of $5,000 each. CPO J. D. McCarthy, 
Democratic caucus leader in the State House of 
Representatives and now a Seabee at Williams- 
burg, Va., announced be would seek reelection. 
In the belief that small crimes are plotted in bar- 
rooms, Tulsa's. Police Chief Jones announced that 
such places would be searched for petty criminals 
as part of his drive 'to halt a wave of burglaries. 
High-school basketball scores: Enid 35, Alva 29; 
Okmulgee 19, Tulsa Central 15. 

OREGON 

Oregon vital statistics for 1943: record number 
of births, 25,333; record number of deaths, 13,852; 
48 percent increase in divorces and a 2 percent 
decrease in marriages. The Portland Oregonian 
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bought the Sherlock Building and adjacent lot 
as the prospective site of a new post-war plant. 
Miss Rita York was appointed principal of St. 
Helens Hall and president of the Junior College. 
Secretary of State Farrell was receiving service - 
mens' applications for absentee ballots at a rate 
of 100 a day. 

PENN5YLVANIA 

Mayor Reilly headed a delegation from Pitts- 
ton that appealed to state officials in Harrisburg 

for the use of disaster funds for flushing mines 
to prevent a repetition of the cave -ins that re- 
cently cost the life of 2-year-old Jule Fulmer, 
Gov. Martin dedicated the latest link of the. 
Chester-Philadelphia industrial highway at Es- 
sington. Twenty-one students expelled from the 
National Farm School near Doylefitown faced 
draft reclassification into 1-A, John Bart ram 
High defeated Southern High 50-45 for the Phil- 
adelphia Public High League title. Radnor, 
Coalesville, Yeadon, Jenkintown, Morrisville, 
Lower Merion and Pennsburg won the champion- 
ships of their respective leagues. 

TENNESSEE 

The Memphis and Arkansas Bridge Commission 
at Memphis agreed that the site of the new four- 
lane Mississippi River bridge should start from a 
point 150 feet north of towa Street in Memphis 
and extend to the revenue-collection station on 
the Arkansas side of the river. More than 2.000 
Tennessee servicemen had written to Secretary 
■ of State Carr for absentee ballots the first eight 
weeks of 1944. 

TEXAS 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. opened a plant at 
Waco that was expected to employ 1.000 per- 
sons when operating at capacity. Gov. Stevenson 
asked Texans to plant one million Victory Gar- 
dens this spring — 120,000 more than last year's 
total- A 32-vear-old divorcee gave birth to a girl 
in the washroom of a Houston gas station in 
which she worked, then returned to work and an 
hour later bore a boy; the dead bodies of both 
infants were found in a shopning bag at Heiner 
and Jefferson Streets. Fred Stone, an architect. 
won the Democratic nomination for mayor of 
Beaumont over George Gary and Leonard Stone. 

VERMONT 

Montpelier's Mayor Corry was opposed as can- 
didate for a sixth term by Elmer Pierce, ex- 
Mayor McKee and Alderman Harry Sheridan. 
The nonprofit Blue Cross hospitalization service 
in New Hampshire was extended to Vermont. St. 
Albans compiled a list of its servicemen for an 
honor roll, for which public contributions were 
being received. Autopsies were ordered in 
Springfield in the deaths of Victoria Birsky. 28, 
and Pfc Ralph Stebbins, 25, who died apparently 
from carbon-monoxide poisoning in a closed ga- 
rage behind Miss Birsky '& home. Brattleboro's 
Fire Chief Whitney died, 

WASHINGTON 

A plate-glass window in the Semler hardware 
store at Longviiew was shattered by a pheasant 
that tried to fly through the glass. Sears Roebuck 
onened a farm store in Everett. Aberdeen High 
students ran the city government for a day. 
Violet Oman and Hugh Cook, Roosevelt High 
seniors at Port Angeles, won the state high- 
school debating championship atTaeoma. Sports- 
men meeting at Tacoma organized the Seventh 
District Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs repre- 
senting southern King, Thurston, Pierce, Mason, 
Grays Harbor. Kitsap, Clallam and Jefferson 
Counties. The Grayland clam reserve was. opened 
to diggers for a three-month period. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dr. W. C, Reeves, pastor of the Highlawn Bap- 
tist Church in Huntington, was severely burned 
extinguishing the blazing wedding dress of Mar- 
garet Fairburn, which caught fire from the 
church stove while she was being married to 
S/Sgt. Milton Donishek, USMC, of Washington, 
D. C. Central Catholic High of Wheeling retained 
the state Catholic basketball championship at 
Clarksburg by defeating St. Joseph's of Hunting- 
ton, 42-26. Friends and relatives of servicemen 
and women were urged to apply to their respec- 
tive clerks of the Circuit Court for absentee bal- 
lots to be used by members of the armed forces. 

WYOMING 

Gov. Hunt outlined a three-point program to 
post-war planners — 1) highway projects to cost 
40 millions, 2) reclamation and 3) a building pro- 
gram for state institutions. Russell Thorp, vet- 
eran secretary of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, driving to Laramie from Cheyenne, 
stopped a speeding truck driver in Telephone 
Canyon and presented evidence in a Laramie 
court that caused the driver to be fined $50, The 
Cheyenne Lodge of Elks burned its mortgage to 
celebrate the liquidation of $45,000 in bonds. 
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SENSATIONAL TRIALS 



THE two most sensational trials since Errol 
■ Ffynn*s boudoir prowess was revealed in 
court were in full sway during the week at 
opposite ends of the country. 

In the Barry-Chaplin case at Ij>s Angeles, Joan 
Barry testified before a Federal Court Irving 
Chaplin for alleged violation of the Mann Act. 
The Ma nn Act u nder which Chaplin faces 
punishment forbids taking a woman over a 
stale border for immoral purposes. Jerry Gels- 
ler, Chaplin's attorney h said he will prove Chap- 
lin took Miss Barry to New York for strictly 
business reasons. Gcisler explained: "The gov- 
ernment has not yet proved that Chaplin brought 
Barry to New York with any 'intent* to break 
white slavery laws/' 



i CROSS the continent, Wayne Lonergan,, 
» former New York playboy accused of the 



HOME LABOR FRONT 



THE Army has refused a labor delegation's 
request that the Army assume the respon- 
sibility "of correcting misconceptions the troops 
might have derived" from reports of labor 
troubles. 

Secretary of War Slinison said editors of CIO 
and AFL publications examined Army News Ser- 
vice material and commended it for telling the 
news honestly and objectively. 

The War Beparlnienf said that while the labor 
delegation conceded the department was mak- 
ing a sincere effort to be fair in its presentation 
of labor activities it insisted the department 
"should take on the further responsibility of cor- 
recting misconceptions the troops might have 
derived from other sources," This, the War 
Department said, it couldn't do. 

Army News Service reported these Labor 
activities for the week: 

• The CIO planned a conference of its honor- 
ably discharged members in Washington to de- 
cide whether to sponsor a new national veterans 
organization or urge CIO members in the 
armed forces to join an existing group. 

• Citing as a laudable example the action of 
the International Association of Machinists in 
opening ils membership to honorably discharged 
veterans without payment of initiation fees, the 
Ives Committee of the New York State Bipartisan 
Legislative Group warned labor unions against 
placing obstacles in the way of war veterans 
seeking post-war jobs, 

■ The United Steel workers national office 
took over control of one of its local CIO unions 
nd ousted 12 of ils officers for wilfully refusing 
to end a recent week-long strike at a Cleveland 
wire plant, defying orders of Philip Murray, 
nulional president, to return to work. 

• Employees of the city-owned San Francisco 
Trolley and Bus Lints returned to work after 

three-hour Sunday morning strike which 

brought an agreement said to have provided a 

5-ecnt boost in the municipal pay ceiling of 92* 

ents an hour, instead of the dollar per hour 

originally demanded. 

The United Steel Workers, CIO. opened a 
drive to liberalize the Little Steel Formula wage 
restrictions at a hearing before the War Labor 
Board Steel Panel. The union asked a 17-cents- 
an-hour wage boost on the basis that labor has 
been penalized by rigid pay controls while the 
government's stabilization program has been 
ineffective in other phases of the economy. 

» An agreement providing for settlement of 
union jurisdictional disputes in the buildings 
trades industry by .creation of a joint AFL and 
CIO committee -was signed by officials of the 
two groups. Described as "the greatest contri- 
bution to the nation's war effort since the 
promulgation of labor's no-strike pledged' the 
agreement affects 750,000 workers including 
shipyard employees. 

In ils weekly "Labor News letter," the Office 
of War Information Quoted a report of Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins that last year's 
ratio iT man-days lost through strikes to time 
worked was eight one-hundredths of one percent. 



CHARLIE CHAPLIN, above, leaves Federal 
Court, where he it being tried under the 
Mann Act for allegedly taking Joan Barry to 
New York for reasons frowned upon by low. 

MALEFACTORS weTe foiled single- handed 
by Greta Kilbcrt, below left; who stopped o 
would-be robber at a Pittsburgh hotel cashier 
cage, and Policeman Ernest Cole, right, who 
dropped an amok killer in California. 
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Lev*ly Lonc-gan 



Th* L*t fl Mrt. Lon*rg«n 



murder of his brewery heiress wife, Patricia, 
fought to escape the electric chatr. 

I /morgan's alleged confession, read in court, 
said he went to his wife*! apartment* began 
arguing with her about going out with other men 
and when she told him to "go to hell and said 1 
could never see the baby again,'* he broke a 
candlestick over her head, then ehoked her. 

Court spectators laughed when it was dis- 
closed Lonergan had a canary-colored girdle 
among his effects. The district attorney had 
revealed Lonergan an RCAF cadet, was classified 
4-¥ in the U*5< for. homosexuality. 

The reporters who crowded the Ixsnergan 
trial to pick up just siieh tidbits as that about 
the gi rdle said th at u nl ess the State proves 
lonergan went to his wife's room with intent 
to kilt he may get even Jess than life. 



HE HAS TO DO BOOKKEEPING FOR THE GRIM REAPER 



JOSEPH Fit ANGEL, New York state clec- 
** troculioner, doesn't care much for the law 
which requires him to estimate his 1944 in- 
come. There arc 17, condemned men in the 




Sing Sing death house. Francel gets S150 for 
each electrocution. But France! has lu figure 
now for Uncle Sam how many of the 17 will 
receive commutations, reprieves or new trials. 

Mm. Martha Dodge sought divorce from 
her nuiTU-millionair* husband, heir to the 
automobile fortune, charging he gave an 
Army nurse 144 pairs of nylon stocking*, 

Arpad Sabados celebrated his lO&lh birth- 
day in Chicago by drinking wine and beer 
and dining on steak and onions. He scoffed 

nt .i i'.i2ii|];ii^iiv.,- youngster who b:u1 re.aclu-..[ 
the iQO-mark and had attributed it to abstin- 
ence from liquor and tobacco. Sabados lighted 
a long, black cigar. There's no sense in 



living if you follow such killjoy rules," he 
said. 

Sgt. Gordon H. Blue of Interlaken, NX. 
came out of (he Camp Edwards telephone 
booth stammering. He had been inform- 
ed he wm the father of quadruplets, 
legitimate ones. His CO gave bin * three' 
day pass and barracks mate* passed 
around the hat to collect $25 for train 
fare. When Sgt* Blue got to Interlaken 
he found the cradle wu bare, There 
wasn't even a cradle. His wife wasn't 
even expecting. Sgt. Blue gave back the 
$25 and looked for a joker's nose to punch. 

A lipstick guaranteed to slay aloof from 
beer mugs and cigarette paper and alleged to 
withstand the most passionate, kiss was an- 




nounced us perfected in Hollywood. It's sup- 
posed to take a special solvent to get it off. 










THE House was expected to pass with flying 
colors the "GI Bill of Rights/' passed earlier 
in the week by a thumping 49 to Senate vote. 

Backed by the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the bill will not 
provide 3 bonus but wiU give veterans benefits 
of other kinds estimated by some sources to 
cost three-and-a-half billion dollars. 

The bill authorizes construction of additional 
hospitali zation facilities; educational and voca- 
tional training; loans for homes, farms or small 
businesses, and unemployment benefits and 
employment services. 

Education would be made available for 
least a year to those who had served on or 
after Sept. 16, 1W0. While undergoing full-time 
schooling, veterans would receive in addition to 
^50(1 a year in tuition fees an allotment of $50 a 
month for subsistence, and those with depen- 
dents would receive further payments. 

Loans for homes, farms or businesses would 
be limited to gI,(HJ0, with no interest for the 
first year and three percent for each year aftejr 
the first. Unemployment benefits would range 
from §15 to $25 weekly, depending upon the 
number of dependents, for a maximum of 52 
weeks. Failure of slate employment services to 
give preferences to veterans would be deemed 
cause for the withholding of Federal funds. 

The White House announced governors of all 
48 states have replied to President Roosevelt's 
questionnaire on the acceptability of the Federal 
soldier ballot provided in the compromise 
measure adopted by Congress and sent to the 
President for signature or veto. Replies showed 
20 states have not and probably will not 
authorize such a voting system, while 19 states 
now either authorize it or expect to do so + ^Nine 
states' governors were noncommittal. 

The White House said further that 856 tele- 
grams had been received from individuals on 
the bill and all hut four recommended veto. 



NEW LUXURY TAXES 



CURST they knock a good part of the kick out 
* of the beer, then they stop making bock. 
Now they're jumping the price a penny a glass. 
War is belli 

The price of hard liquor's going up back in 
the States, too, and so is postage. And so are 
prices for things like theater tickets, telephone 
bills, food* women's handbags and lipsticks. 

It's practically all on account of a new tax 
bill which is just going into effect. The taxes 
on furs, cosmetics, jewelry and luggage are be- 
ing doubled to 20 percent on top of retail prices. 

Bars, hotels and restaurants were authorized 
by the Office of Price Administration to add 
from one to four cents to the price of liquor and 
beer to pass on the Federal tax to customers. 
The increase is from six to nine dollars a-proof 
gallon. Bars can just charge a penny more for 
a mug of beer, one to three cents on wine and 
two to four cents on hard liquor, depending on 
the size of the glass and how strong it is. 

Tavern keepers whose cash registers aren't 
tuned for anything smaller than a nickel arc 
asking whether it would be all right to keep the 
same charge on beer and wine and raise the 
hard stuff a straight nickel a shot. OPA hasn't 
made up its mind about that yet 

The added charges for postal services raise 
the cost of Air Mail to eight cenls per half- 
ounce. except for letters to and from servicemen 
outside the States. Local letters now require a 
full three-cent stamp. Other rate increases are 
for fees for money orders, registration, COD and 
insurance. 



ELECTRONIC EXPRESS, pictured above, 

would speed passengers from New York to 
San Francisco in an hour. Air tight and 
magnetically suspended in giant vacuum 
rubes, it was pictured in Mechanht Magazine. 



WORLD REORGANIZATION 



TO Clarence Streil's "Union Now" and the 
' plans of Ely Culbertsou, the bridge expcrt T 
you can add another pattern for post-war inter- 
national government. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna liouaJ 
Peace made public a design for 'world organiza- 
tion on which 200 distinguished American and 
Canadian experts have been conferring for 
nearly two years. 

The prog ra m provides for an in ternationa I 
community of stales with an executive council 
empowered to prescribe specific measures, in- 
cluding military force for preventing or suppress- 
ing the use of force in international relations. 

The experts credited the league of Nations 
with "important service in the cause of world 
collaboration/' but said it did not go far enough 
in forbidding the use of force. 

Conferees included U.S* Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, Director General L. S- Howe 
of the Pan-American Union and Silas H. Slrawu, 

LAST OF SERIES of upside-down wimrnin it 
thii of Miriam La Voile of Hollywood, half- 
way in on aerial somersault. She made it. 
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ex -president of the American Bar Association. 

More tangible predictions of a closely-knit 
world to follow the war came from Juan Trippe, 
president ol Pan-American Airways, and Claude 
Wiebard, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 

Trippe predicted post-war clipper service will 
speed passengers and freight to the Orient from 
the West Coast in 23 hours and from |he Atlantic 
Coast to Europe in 1ft hours. Wickard said there 
is an "almost immediate possibility" of begin- 
ning a program for air shipment of perishable 
farm produce. He said post-war menus would 
undoubtedly include foods flown from South 
America. 



NAMES in the NEWS 



IN a 

1 WA1 



radio word dud between columnist 
SALTER WINCHELL and Representative 
MARTIN DIES, the Texas congressman renewed 
his charge that Winchell is being used by 
others lo "smear*' Congress, and Winchell again 
offered to appear before open court and said 
instead of retracting any of his charges he 
would reiterate every one of them - . * CHARLES 
KUNZ> grandson of 
the chairman of the 
Minneapolis Brew- 
ing Company and 
former Army second 
lieutenant, was ar- 
rested by the FBI 
as a deserter and 
charged with writ- 
ing letters advocat- 
ing an alliance with 
Germany and Japan 
. , . The Norwegian 
Embassy announced 
GRETA GAHBO 
would come out of 
two years* retire- 
ment to star in a tllm 
<m the Norwegian 
merchant marine . . . 
JIMMIE FIDLER, 
radio commenlator 
and motion picture 
editor, who has 
broken the news of 
many a Hollywood separation, was sued fo. 
divorce in Nevada on grounds of mental cruelty 
. . . Film star JENNIFER JONES, judged 1943's 
best actress a few weeks ago T said she will seek 
a Reno divorce from actor ROBERT WALKER 
and ask for custody of their two children . „ , 
Actress FANNY BRlCE, more familiarly known 
as "BABY SNOOK 5," became a grandmother... 
Radio quizmaster PHIL BAKER popped the 1*64 
question to dancer 1HMGARD ERIK and they'll 
marry in June. 
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Dear TANK: 

I would like to suggest a post-war organization 
FOR ENLISTED MEN ONLY, along the lints Ot 
the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. There are some that believe that the Legion 
and the VPW are adequate and that ve should 
join up with them. However,, this is our show, and 
I'm sure that we of thus war will want to be in a 
position to help adjust our own post-war proems. 
In regard to making it exclusive and limiting it 
to enEsted personnel, a poll at our camp showed 
the men were enthusiastic and awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to such an organisation. 

—ALTON W£RER S2c U5N 

Dear YANK: 

We'd like to know how the WD ptcked the boun- 
daries for the award of the Bronze Star for the 
Papuan Campaign. General Orders 75, WD. 1943, 
provides that only personnel who were stationed west 
of 140 degrees longitude, on the mainland, are en- 
titled to- this star. During the period of time desig- 
nated we were stationed at the main bomber base for 
this campaign. Our station on Cape York was con- 
sidered a combat zone at the time. Yet it seems 
that the WD has overlooked these facts. 

Other units that we know of were stationed in 
towns 400 to 500 miles farther away from the enemy 
than we were, yet the boundaries set by the WD 
included these stations. 

— T/$9*. J. H. BRETT 

t This* bg.und*rioi wtr* atfabliihtd by Hit WD, »nd 
it in official part of Gtmi-jJ Ord+H thay cannot be 
quaitienad by YANK, 

Dear YANK: 

It seems to me a few GIs are fretting and stew- 
ing over ribbons and medals more than anything 
else. Just what are they fighting for? Is It so 
they can go back home and lord it over those who 
were never sent across? Or are they trying to outdo 
Hermann G-osring. the highly decorated German 
who is always, showing off his medals? 

— rM t JOSIPH R BUERKLE 

Dear YANK: 

Our outfit, the 622nd Port Co., was among the first 
American troops to land at this place. We did 
everything with our backs the first six weeks before 
they got the dock built, we realize that we are 
not up In the front lines, but we think we should 
at least receive mention for the work we have done. 
—Ft. T. DIGACTANO 



Mail Call 
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Dear YANK: 

If there is any man in the AUS who can fire 
the ,30-caliber machine gun by holding it bare- 
handed, or even with gloves, I would like to see it 
done. 

— S/Sgt. LOUIS R. PRICE 
9 G*n„ DwEght D. Bfanhowar, luprarna fommandar of 
Allied Invasion Forsax lor Eurvpa. 11 ihawn hara ai h* 
wfli pho+o-grapliad a faw waaLi #90 fin no a -30-caljkaf 
mathfna 91m from hit hip, b-ifa-ha fld >d. 



YANK QGVtH 
in©**- 



Dear YANK: 

I'm happy to be alive and able to tell the story 
of a boy who would not listen or take advice. How- 
ever, I'm sorry to say he has lost his life. 

Five other fellows and myself went several miles 
to the beach to get a load of sand- One of the 
fellows found a bomb 1 rifle grenade) and wanted it 
for a souvenir. I told him, as the others did, not 
to touch it, but he would not listen. We loaded 
the sand and brought it back to our base. While 
unloading, four of us worked while the boy played 
with the bomb. Finally, he hit the bomb against 
the side of the truck, causing the fuse to start 
the bomb. A few seconds later he jumped from 
the truck, as the bomb went off. He was badly 
wounded, gi*en first aid, and taken to a hospital 
where he died a few hours later. Three of the 
others were wounded, and I was blown against the 
side of the truck by the Impact, and later taken to 
the hospital, too. 

— ty. JOHN PLASKET 

Dear YANK: 

While reading my home town paper recently 1 
was interested to see an item about the renewed 
manuiacture of cans in which to ship beer to men 
overseas. I commented on this to one of our officers 
and griped because we are not getting any. He told 
me chat there was a "very good reason." Can you 
tell me what this very good reason is? 

— T/Sgt. GORDON LAFFEY 

m in ihippinq ipici prlonlia*, ammunition, food, mjil 
and n*c*Hiti*s cOma first. All othir tOmmoditiai must 
wifI tit* if turn. 

Dear YANK: 

in a recent issue you made the statement mere 
would be plenty of copies of YANK available. In 
our squadron, however, we have a helluva time get- 
ting enough copies. For instance, this week we only 
received 25 copies for the entire squadron. Is there 
anything that can be done to help this situation? 
— Cpl. JOHN T. COX 

• A fira in tha printing plant vt us <* i'0w«d up YANK'S 
plant for inertttadi distribution during tha pair month. Wa 
ar* doiflg all wt can to gat at many capiat s~I fit riOftrt 
ai poiubla. and to a* many onrrt. 

Dear YANK: 

Today (Feb, 29) at 1430 I received an Air Mau 
letter which had been postmarked at Gallon, Ohio,, 
at 1730 on Feb, 25. Sfhce the letter tost 1» hours 
by crossing the International Date Line, it was exactly 
three 24-hour days and four hours from my home 
town post office to me. Furthermore, Gallon, Ohio, 
Is 60 mites from the nearest airport. I believe this 
Is somewhat of a record, 

— S/Sat, SAM MANNING 
Dear YANK: 

I appreciate the excellent record of the VS. Post 
Office, and I hesitate to cast any reflections on the 
integrity of the men in the Army Post Offices. But 
where In hell are my magazines? If I get 20% 01 
my expected copies I'm damn lucky. I have cor- 
rected my address each time I have moved, allow- 
ing for the necessary time for mail to get home. 
An occasional copy drifts in to prove that the APOs 
do try to forward the stuff. I understand that 
delay is Inevitable under present circumstances, and 
1 am allowing for some loss by enemy action. But 
if the percentage of loss in shipping- is anything 
like my loss of magazines, we must be losing this 
war, and fast! 

— Pre H. ft. McNEAL 

# Thar* in a numfrar of raaioni why yQur magazinai 
may rrot ba raachinaj ywi. Many pubHihtn fila ia%. 
icriptioni by coda hum bar r attar Irian nama and adidraif 
only, to «h*n Tiling about a changa of addrau ba iura 



lo mantien tkti iubiinptlon cod*, whicn 't g*a*r*]ly 
found on iha labal. Tbtra is also Uiuelly TnOnthv lima 
lag between thai tim* the publisher ractrvti a changa of 
addraft and ih bacoming affaetiva. Doth your unit and 
parmanant APO numbar muii ba given en your addVew, 
ai pert* will not ihip magazine* which are addfauad to 
taffipe*ary APO numbart i* Accordance with WD dipatfiwe. 
And I ait of all, magaiinei ara shipped by boat, and boaH 
clg nut oparata en regular icheduUi. Thin, a later iuu* 
of a rnagaiine may reach you hefora an aarliar on*, or 
you may gat no cop in for 10m* time- and than laverol 
all at ontp- 

Dear YANK: 

Por the past year and a half I have been receiving 
mall belonging to a Sgt. Robert J. Rellly, but the 
letters are not mine. I have sent them on their 
way again, but they still come back to me. Win 
you please print this so the other Reilly will see 
this and write to me? Be gets letters from Grand 
Island, Nebr., from a girl named. Lois. 

-Sgt. ROIERT J. REILLY 

• YANK will ba glad te forward anything which tht 
"other ReilLy" addrauat to you c/o Mail Cell, 

Dear YANK: 

OIs who are thinking at all are thinking of post- 
war problems. The peace has really got to be peace, 
and I for one, figure that the Teheran Declaration 
is the best formula — that is. united nations to win 
the war and united nations for a lasting peace. Those 
people who think our national unity is Just a honey- 
moon until we beat Hitler— and then It's a. divorce- 
better take another think, 

—Pre. ANDREW REMES 

Dear YANK: 

I'm very much angered by the assertion that the 
average GI doesn't know what he Is fighting for, 
and that he cannot even put his opinions on world 
affairs into a definite and coherent sentence. Ad- 
mittedly, he may be inarticulate. However, we ail 
know Intuitively what we are fighting for Is not to 
have another war, and that the one way to insure 
this Is to establish world cooperation. It is all too 
evident that the great masses of people the world 
over don't want war. Germans, Japs, Russians, 
Chinese, Americans and British all have to be drafted 
in order to get them to fight. The irony is sell 
evident. In short, the GI's intuition is correct, 
even though he may not be able to discuss world 
affairs with the sophistication of a wily diplomat. 

— Fvt. JAMES J, CASEY 
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Dear YANK; 

We wrote to Bliss Ann Jeffreys, film starlet, asking 
her to accept our Invitation to become 'The Girl 
we would lute most to be alone on an OP with" 
We were delighted to receive Anns answer In the 
form of five individually autographed pin-up photos 
We hope we can express our thanks to her through 
your magazine, which is tope with us. Would like 
you to return her photograph-, as we are no kmget 
any good as observers without her. 



— Sg+. LtO L eOLDAPSKE 



n Frep Barrows,' once 
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Co. D, 22d Bn.. Fort 
- McClellan, Ala., later ihe OBih Div.. Camp Shel- 
bv Miss. - write Pvt. M. B. trreenbaum, Det, Med. 
tiepi.. Sla. Hosp.. Fort McClellan, Ala. - - . Lt. Joseph 
P. Bate*, once lit 4nn Bast Hq.. Fa rmiogdale, N. Y.: 
writs Sit Waller J. Schneider. Combat Crew, Det. 
Crew 240ft. AAAF. Alexandria. La. . . . Rkhahd Hdckn 
of the Bronx, New York, N. Y.; write Cpl. Bernard I. 
Margolis, Co. D. 321sl Med Bn. Camp White, Qreg 
. Peter Y. Bouma ol Muskegon, Mich., once at Fort 
Jackson. S. C: write Sgt. Bill Carter. Hq. & Hq. Co., 
ASTP, BTC, Fort BenninR, t".a. . . . Pvt. William 
F'j>;:\ Bvans. overseas in a Med. Unit: wriie your 
Bon. Cpl. F, E.Burns. Co. A-1137, Camp Edwards, Mass. 

HCpl. John V. Hakmon once with Tr. B. 1st Med. 
• Det.: write Pfc, Robert W. Honay, 1008th Boat 
Co AAF. Galveston. TfeX. . . . Pvt, R06>:KT E. Hedpick. 
nnce at APO 41; write Cpl. Florence M. Thornburgh. 
Hq, Sec., WAC Del.. SU 1741, APB, Fort Des Mobse*. 
Iowa, . . - Sgt. II. B. Hill, once in the 7th Inf., Van- 
couver Barracks: write M Sgt. Carl J. Juntli. Hq. Co., 
4th EAUTC. March Field. Calif. . . . RlCHARP HOwjiRTk 
of New Brunswick, N, J., once at Camp Upton. L. L: 

rite James Maniey MM2c. USNABD. Sta Force. 

ks. 5S. Culfporl. Miss. 



Message Center 



MLt. B- C McComas. formerly with Co. D. Stu. 
a Regt., TD; write Pvt. W. F. Macatee. USMAF, 
ASTU, 100 Ridgewood Road, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 
N. Y. . , - Cpl- Don McLain Jr.. once at Fort Lewis. 
Wash., and M 5gt. Thomas N. McLaik. in China: 
write your brother. Cpl- Huey Mc'Lain. Hq. Co., 1st 
Bn.. 193 Glider Inf., 17th A/B Div,, c o Postmaster. 
Nashville. Tenn. . . . Lt. Col. Wh.bvr R. McRevNOLDS. 
in QMC, Barksdaie Field. La., 1&39: write M.'SKt- 
Elmer E. Adkins. &19th Sift AW Co.. Besional, PO 
Box 479, Galveston, Tex. . . , Pvt. "Cmuck ' MacFar- 
lakd, with an Engr. Bn.. sonaewhere in the ETO: 
write Pfc. W. D. Morgan, DEML. Camp Hitchje. Md. 
. . . Cpl. John Munsev. nnce at CAAF, Coffeyvilie, Tex.: 
write Cpl- Claudine Slrihlinp. Co. E. 22d WAC Regt., 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS Lt, William Y. Fej-n of Midland, 



Te>:,:.Addilee Rets your letters okay and writes every 
day; everybody's well. . . . Fort Clavtok, C. Z. — All 
Gfe an old Btry. A. '3S-*43: write Cpl- Stanley 
Grechen, Hq. Btry,. 493rf FA, Camp Barkeley. Tex- 
. . . Men who worked with Randall Gale or Eugene 
Miller when they were with Sgl- Bert Savitl: write 
Savitt. Co, B. 15th STR, Fort Monmouth, N. J. . . . 
212th CA, NYNG— Soldiers formerly with this unit: 
write Maj, J. Marcheselli. 120 Weit 62d St., New 
York, NT, Y. . . . 303u Inf., &?th Div.. Camp Swift, Teic. 
— Buddies formerly in this unit: write A'S Leonard 
Napp, M-C-5. 322d CTD, Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington, K.v. . . . Anyone knowing whereabouts of 
Rvfus S. Sawvkp of Norfolk, Va.: write Cpl. Herman 
D. Sawyet Jr., Co. N. 2d Tng. Regt. AGFRD 3. Fort 

Ord,. Calif Anyone who knew Ravmond C. Estes, last 

heard frum in Africa and reported missinR Nov. 26, 
1943: write to Sgt. fieba Estcs, WAC Det,. Maiden 
AAF. Mo. 



SHOULDER PATCH EXCHANGE 

A rnlrtiecgrnphrd Hit of ihould^rpplEh eoH*£lOirt" noma* 
will bt i*M an tt^utlt. Write to Shoutdmr Pofch inhof^w, 
t/t> TANK, 20S Eett 42d Sfraal, Naw York 17, M. Y. 
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ITS possible to do anything if you just go about 
' it in the right way. Cpl, George Dorieh of 
Lansing, Mich., was in one of those spols where 
you have to do things the right way and he did. 
George was driving a staff car. The weather 
was threatening and then nil of a sudden it 
stopped threatening and jt started to rain. It 
was the kind of rain that even someone from 
California could no| have called dew and in no 
time at all the road was another uncharted 




So the brass got out and puihcd. 

river. The car crept along tike a beetle on a 
shower room floor and then slowly sank down 
comfortably, into some nice gooey mud. 

Georgs put the car in low. The wheels spun 
around and the car sank in a bit more snugly. 
He tried reverse and they went down a bit 
further. He stuck his head out of the window, 
pulled it in and then blandly addressing no one 
in particular said. "I think if I had a little push 
wc could get out/' His passengers, a colonel, a 
lieutenant colonel, a captain and a warrant 
officer got out and pushed. They pushed George 
right out of (he puddle and didn't even send 
him a cleaner's bill- 
Now it is granted that Ihey must have been 
the right kind of guys to get out and push, but 
also George must be given credit for suggesting 
the matter in the right way at the opportune 
moment. flight now we're working on the one 
where you get a bottle of Scotch whiskey if you 
go about it irt tiie right way but it is harder than 
gelling pushed out of a puddle. 

— S»t. PEAMON 




Medical science «. goldbricfcing. 

AHMT doctors arc being accused by Gls of 
" usihg a secret weapon in the battle of medi- 
cal science vs. goldbricking. The accusation was 
leveled against the medics when they introduced 
a novocain treatment for sprained ankles, which 
returned Gls to duty without time out for limp- 
ing. 

No longer does the pain-in-the-fac* Joe hobble 
into the dispensary with a 'sprained ankle and 
hobble out again with a note from the Medical 
Officer relieving him from duty. Instead, be gets 
his foot shot full of novocain. The foot becomes 
absolutely numb. The medic makes him jump 
up and down on the bad dog. There is no sense 
of feeling. And, a guy, can't be taken off duty 
for something b e can't feel. 

Goldbrfck strategists are endeavoring to find 
a means of dealing with this new medical weapon. 

— Pvt. KMNEY 



-T*H1S is an old story that happened in New 

' Guinea and the only reason we know about 
it in Australia is that the fellow it happened to, 
Johnny King of San Francisco, Calif,, is at GCS. 

11 seems that he was up fighting in one of 
those places where you have nothing to eat but 
bully beef and if you want dessert you eat the 
empty cans. Not too far away was a native 
garden. Johnny was in a relief position one day 
su he made his way to these gardens. His object 
was to barter (or some fresh fruit 

He was quite proud of his knowledge of pidgin 
English and expected no trouble in making the 
necessary negotiations. 

Unfortunately the native spoke Motu not pidgin 
and they blabbered back and forth at each Other 
for quite some time before any agreement was 
reached. An agreement, though, was reached, 
Johnny gave the nativ two sticks of trade lu- 
bacco and much to his surprise did not get the 
fruit. 

He and the native had misunderstood each 
other. He had bought the guy's wife. 

— Sat. PEARSON 




Unfortunately the native spoke Motu. 

THE vocal outbursts of a Brooklyn Dodgers' 

' fan and a Texas bog caller may be miles 
apart in their applied fields but as paroxysms 
of human sound they are one and the same thing. 

This was proven at a Red Cross (Brisbane) 
party where first prise in a Hog Calling Con- 
test went to Seaman Jimmy LaMarr of Brooklyn, 
whose only acquaintance with pork has been 
through the medium of sauerkraut. Second 
honors in the contest went to 1st Sgt. Tex Cop- 
pinger of Abilene, Tex., who was born and raised 
on a hawg ranch. 

When asked how he developed the art of pag- 
ing pigs, Brooklynitc 1-aMarr replied: 

"I loincd me hog calling at the movies and 
practiced it at Ebbetl's Field." 

Coppinger inherited his swine serenading from 
his dad, who migrated to Texas from Tennessee 
to raise porkers. 

— tit. KEENBf 
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A USTRALIA— "Are you a handyman — a 
" tinkerer? Do you make little things in your 
s]jarc time — gadgets, trinkets, baubles and giui- 
eracksT" 

The Special Service Section of one northern 
base pos led these questions on unit bulletin 
boards to create interest in a GI handicraft show, 
the qu lions brought results. 

Jewelry made from Aussie coins, trinkets from 
plexiglass, woodwork, and leathercraft items 
were entered in the show. The articles were 
displayed in a shop window on the town's main 
slrcct, next door to the Special Service office. 

The day after the exhibit was installed in the 
window, a woozy soldier walked into the Special 
Service office, carrying a baby, and informed 
S/Sgt. Edward A. Murphy of Indianapolis, lnd„ 
that he had two things that he wanted to cnler. 

"What are they?" asked Sgt. Murphy. 



I 




"I loined hog colling at the movies. 



"It was mode in Australia." 



"This is one," replied Gl Joe, producing a 
hand-tooled leather wallet. 

"Where is Hie other cnlry?" Murphy inquired. 

"Here," said the soldier, offering the baby. 

"Not the baby!" exclaimed Murphy, incredu- 
ously. 

"Why nol7" returned the Gf, "It was made 
in Australia." 

"Sorry," said Murphy. "Wc can't accept liv 
entries." 

"Whalll I tell my wife?" asked Joe. 

"Tell her," advised Murphy, "to try Hobby 
l-obby." 

— M. KEENET 
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HOLLYWOOD 



Turhan Bey, Boris Karl off and Susan Foster 
are featured in Universal'* Technicolor film, ll T/hc 
Climax." . ., , Ingrid Bergman's next picture will 
bring to the screen the story of Sarah Bernhardt, 
. . . Eugene Pallelte has 
been added to the east of 
' L Ma nhattan Serenade/' 
musical starring Frank 
Sinatra. . . , Danny Kaye 
scored a direct hit in his 
first screen appearance in 
"Up in Arms/ 1 Techni- 
color musical that also 

features Dinah Shore 

Phyllis Brooks goes into 
the east of Faramount's 
"Girls 1 Town," which 
stars Fred MacMurray 
and Veronica Lake, . . . 
William Bendix and Den- 
nis O'Keefc will co-star in United Artists' 
"Abroad with Two Yanks/' . , . George Jessel will 
produce a musical based on Broadway's Roseland 
Ballroom. . , . Monogram has Just released hL Lady, 
Let's Dance/" in which BeliLa lakes stellar honors 
as both a dancer and ice skater, . , , Robert Young 
will have the leading role opposite Susan Peters 
in MGM's 'Secrets in the Dark." 
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JO SEAT 



The King Sisters, formerly with Alvino Rey, are 
headlining the show at Frank Dailey's Terrace 
Room in Newark, N. J. . . . Duke E Islington guts 
into the Hurrieane T New York City, on Mar, 30. 
„ , . Gladys Tell replaces Kitty Kalten as vocalist 
with Jimmy Dorsey's orchestra. . . . Skip Nelson 
has joined the Teddy Powell outfit, now at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago. . . . Jan Garber goes 
into the Palladium at Hollywood in May. . , . 
Jimmy Saunders, ex-GI, has joined Charlie Spa- 
vak's orchestra as vocalist. . . . Red Nichols, trum- 
peter, is now with Glen Gray. . . . Johnny Mcss- 
ner, maestro at the Marine Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York for many years, is going 
into the Army. . , . Carol Kaye has left Benny 
Goodman. . . . Buddy De Vito„ vocalist with the 
Eddie Oliver crew, has been signed by Hairy 
James to replace Buddy Moreno, Army-bound. 
. . . Bobby Allen is the new vocalist with Louis 
Prima. ... Pat Cameron replaced Dorothy Claire 
with Sonny Dunham's orchestra. 

AIR WAVES 



The 13lh Annual Poll of radio editors, eonv 
ducted this year by Billboard, showed the follow- 
ing choices: Comedian, Rob Hope;, quiz-contest 
program, "Information, Please"; dance orchestra. 
Guy Lombardoi male vocalist, Bing Crosby; te- 
m£fce vocalist, Dinah Shore; sports announcer. Bill 
Sum: news commentator, Raymond Gram Swing; 
announcer, Milton Cross; concert singer. Gladys 
Swarthout; symphonic orchestra. N. Y. Philhar- 
monic; best quarter-hour, Fred Waring; outstand- 
ing new star, Frank Sinatra; favorite program, 
Fred Allen. , . , First performance in the U. S. of 
Shostakovich's Eighth Symphony will be broad- 
east by CBS on Apr. 2. . . . Ed Wynn is due back 
on the ether with "Ed Wynn's Radio School" as 
soon as a sponsor acceptable to him is found, . . , 
Old Golds and the Walgreen Drug chain will co- 
sponsor airing of the Cubs and while Sox ball 
games over WJJD and WIND. . . . Benny Good- 
man is expected to return to the air with a 15- 
minute. three-times-a-weck show sponsored by a 
cigar outfit. 



IF YOU will please stop looking back at thol 
picture across the way and pay just a little 
attention here we wilt go on with what we 
were saying; Irene Manning is a blond who 
can sing right up to her looks and you con 
hear her in the Warner Bros, movie "Shine 
on Harvest Moon." Before that she mode the 
sand more habitable in "The Desert Sonq." 



THE Gl HELMET was never made to hold anything like this, but who ara we to interrupt a sol. 
deer's dream? Anyway, it's, nice to think that a girl like Margie uses the tarn* kind of bathtub at 
thousands of laldieri in the fieEd—even if not simultaneously, Margie is Margie Stewart, the petite 
RKO-Rndio Pictures starlet and (we are going to boat you to the line} "The Girl You'd like Most 
To Go Bathing With." Thi» is one of those cases where it's okay to end a sentence with a proposition. 



Clyde Beafty Goes West 

Clyde Beatly, the wild-animal trainer, who re- 
cently finished an engagement at the Grotto Cir- 
cus in the Cleveland (Ohio) Arena, is joining 
forces en the West Coast with Art Concede of 
flying -trapeze fame, who last season bought the 
Russell Bros, Circus- The new combination will 
open the 1944 season with an extended run at 
Washington and HilK Los Angeles. Besides 
Beatty's animals, the show will feature Concellr/s 
aerial acls h ler many years with Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey. 






After a run of 20 months as featured singer at 
the 23 Room of the Hotel George Washington, 
New York City, Dorothy Ross will ink another 
years' pact next month. . . . The Panther Room 
of the Sherman Hotel 
in Chicago is testing a 
new oolicy of continuous 
dancing. . . . Yvette h the 
canary who survived the 
Lisbon C I ipper crash a" 
year ago, is at the Clover 
Club in Hollywood. . . . 
Zorima, billed as ""Queen 
of the Nudists/" was a 
recent feature at John Q. 
fs, Seattle nitery. 
. . , The National Tavern 
Owners' Association, in 
convention at Columbus. 
Ohio, backed a bill to 
exempt servicemen from payment of amusement 
taxes. , . , The Murlah Sisters are at Chez Paree 

in Chicago New Spat*r Latin Quarter and Club 

Teheran at Philadelphia; Music Box, Chins Clip- 
per and Lynnhaven in Washington, D. C; Town 
House at Albany; Embassy Club at Hollywood; the 
Casablanca at Oklahoma City. . , . Bomed: Clover 
Club at Fort Worth, Tex.; Hi-Lo Tavern at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; t,he Club Royale at Detroit. 

Dorsey With Pitt Symphony 

Tommy Dorsey has accepted the invitation of 
Dr r Fritz Reiner, director of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to be guest soloist with that or- 




Do'orhy Ross 



^anization next season. Leonard Bernstein, as- 
sistant conductor of the N. Y. Philharmonic, has 
been asked to compose a concerto foi" trombone 
for Dorsey's presentation at that time. 

Cohan Comedy To Be Filmed 

George M. Cohan*s comedy, '"Pigeons and Peo- 
ple*" a Broadway attraction of the 1933 season, 
has been bought for film presentation by RKO- 
Radio. The play, which Cohan wrote, produced 
and starred in. concerns a misguided philanthro- 
pist who takes a hobo into his home, only to have 
his private life disrupted by his visitor's- strange 
social preachments. 

Ethel Borrymorc for Guild Ploy 

The Theater Guild in New York City has con- 
firmed the rumor that Ethel Barrymore has been 
signed for the starring role in "Embezzled 
Heaven, 1 ' a dramatization of the novel of the same 
name by Franz Werfel. Presentation of the play 
is expected next fall, in September or October. 
This will be Miss Barrymore's first new play 
since "The Corn Is Green," with which she has 
toured the nation. 



PIN-UP PROBLEM 

Fin-up pretties rm sure were meant 

For the man In the barracks and the man 

In the tent. 
But how can a tent dweller keep Ms chin up 
when there's no damn place to pin a pin-up/ 
N** Guto« — T-4 ARTHUR M. ZtPSUR 

CODE EN THE HEAD 

(Any resemolance between these code names 
and those used by the WD is entirely acci- 
dental.) 

CHAMBERPOT. BEELZEBUB, MOUSE- 
TRAP, CATARRH, WASHRAG, PERSNICK- 
ETY* SLUG, a»d HANDLEBAR, MOUNTAIN 
GOAT, RANCID, RICHOCHET, SPOOL. 
ANNOTATE, LACERATE, CASSEROLE. 
DROOL. 

It's words like these that make my life 

But tittle better than a curse; 

If they don't cease Inventing code names 

T'Ll require a registered nurse, 
Au.tr*li* — T-3 Y1CTOR B. KUSHNER 




Haven, Conn., Golden Ciloves titles- in both Hie 
ight heavy and heavyweight classes, received 
the medal donated by Jean Arthur. 

Six men started in the light heavyweight 
bracket. Sgl. Thomas C. Morton of Philadelphia 
defeated Pvt, Nelson Roy of Lafayette, La., and 
was in turn defeated by hnalist Pvt, Robert. 
Alexander of Houston, Tex. 

Sgt. Sliclti.n Bell, ■ Youngslown, Ohio, former 
Wilberforce University student who won the 
ighl heavy title, collected the scalps of Sgt. Mel- 
vin Jakes, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Pvt, Joe Delaoey 
of the Australian Army and Newcastle, N.S,W,, 
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KIEW (ill Ml A — Rattles once waged on this 
"island were fought for enemy gore, hut now 
it's glory lhat a different type of Guinea warrior 
seeks. 

Participants in the Jo* E* Brown All-New 
(iiiint-u Bering Tournament earned their glory 
while entertaining U.S. and Australian Army 
and Navy men. Crowds of 8,004) to J0,OOQ jaiunitvl 
a large hillside amphitheater four consecutive 
nights to watch the -elimination meet climaxed 
by the crowning of the first Ail-New Guinea 
ring champs. Nine men, divided according to 
a n cqua L number of weigh t classes, si ugged, 
jabbed and sweated their way to the titles, 

He wards were medals donated by movie stars 
Soiija Heme, Alice Fsye, Betty Grab!?, Cary 
Grant, Jimmy Cagney, George Raft, Greer Gar. 
•Of), Dorothy Lamour, Jean Arthur and fthii 
comedian Joe E. Brown, who conceived tba 
idea for the tourney while touring Guinea. 

In the heavyweight division for men over 17j 
pounds, triumph went to T/Sgt. Oeorge M. Fitch, 
6-foot 1-inch Negro from Xew Haven, Conn., 
who sparred three years with Sgt, Joe Louis 
before the world champion became Pvt. Louis. 

Milne Bay contestants won team honors. 

Heavyweight preliminaries opened with Cpl. 
Frank Andrews of Warehouse, Mass,, defeating 
George Tracy of the U.S. Navy and San Francisco. 
Calif, Lumbering and awkward, Tracy advanced 
i i ■ 1 ■> Andrews' left, which vu swung from ring- 
side seals in the third row back. For Andrews, 
repetition meant victory, Tracy tried to clinch 
and infight unsuccessfully, served as target for 
too many looping lefts and was defeated. 

In the same bracket 5 /Sgt, Robert H. Jackson 
of Lexington, Ky^ advanced to the finals via a 
KO over Nelln Asalito, 190-pounder from Tarn- 
aqua. Pa. Sgl. Fitch, who had drawn a bye in 
the initial round, reached the finals when 
Andrews withdrew from the tournament. 
. Fitch's crown-winning effort over Jackson 
resulted from cautious, effective pokes delivered 
throughout the final bout. Jackson's sole defense, 
a tight clinch, was overcome by hard rights to 
the kidneys, landed repeatedly by Filch when 
half tied up. Filch, who in 1938 won the Xew 



Joe C Brown 



before defeating Pvt. Alexander for the Dorothy 
I. amour medal (not a sarong). 

Contested by 10 mittmen, the . middleweight 
championship went to Aussie Neville Barnes of 
Newtown, N.S.W. Cpl. Michael Kuril of McKees 
Rocks, Pa., eliminated Pvt. William Lane of 
Belroit, and Pvt, James Brown, New York 
Golden <i lover, to reach the finals. Meanwhile 
Barnes, habitually on the offensive with a shock 
attack thai sought the body and head alter lately, 
had stalked and defeated Pvt Leon Mel rson 
of Detroit and Cpl, Leroy Wilson of SL Louis. 

In the middleweight finals Barnes worked a 
one-two combination with finesse. His attack 
wasn't damaging but it produced points. Kurti 
found Barnes' stance and weaving so trouble- 
some he could not land his southpaw haymaker 
to the head as in previous bouts. In clinches 
and close order frays, punches were exchanged 
evenly. By the second stanza Kurlz warmed to 
the attack, dumped a crushing right 1o Barnes' 
head and bounced himself off the ropes twice 
to land damaging blows on Barnes. The judges' 
decision gave Allied serviceman Barnes the bout 
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FEATHERWEIGHT AND HEAVYWEIGHT champions of Hew Guinea are Pfc. Joe Graxiani, 
left', and T/Sgt. George Fitch, both at Connecticut* The cup if from Joe E. Brown. 



and possession of a medal from Greer (lar.win, 

T-5 Warren E* Reid of Jamaica N.Y., and Pvt. 
Robert E. Garcia of Baltimore , Md., cocky son 
of Robert E* Garcia Sr., world featherweight 
champ of the early '20s met. Skill in ring tech- 
nique mixed with ample punch voltage had given 
Garcia easy wins over two leather slingers. 
His tendency for showmanship and clowning on 
the ropes was evident in 111 matches, Ik-id 
refused to cooperate with Garcia's circus-ring 
entertainment. Between the ropes Reid pursued 
a serious, steady attack throughout the three- 
round final. A close decision gave Reid the 
junior middleweight title in the lio^ound class 
and a medal presented by George Raft, 

Fighting in the 147-pound welterweight class, 
S/Sgt. Otis J* Walker of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
defeated in the finals by Sgt. James C. Dun lap 
of Detroit. Dunlap triumphed in the closes! 
match of the tournament* Adopting a snaky 



Pvt, Frank V. Tizzano, Cleveland, Ohio, light- 
weight, reached the semi-finals with wins over 
Green and Pfc. J, R. Revels of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Pfc. Charles P, Townsend, former Los 
Angeles, Calif., sludent L met and defeated Tiuano 
in the finals after eliminating Pvt. Luther M. 
Robinson of Cleveland. 

With a storming style that haji carried him 
through earlier bouts, Tizzano opened his cam- 
paign for the title. Townsend, a tall methodical 
boxer of slight build, had appraised the enemy 
order of battle and was ready. Tiizano's stomach 
blows landed ineffectively upon Townsead's 
gloves while Townsend counter-chopped with 
results, Tixivauo, working for an opening that 
never occurred, unwound like a bargain store 
alarm clock and Townsend won the lightweight 
Nile and Cary Grant medal. . 

Featherweight fighters compensated for their 
slight poundage with speed, ring skill and 



(111 /feu) Guinea 

Boxing Tournament 



weave, he struck rapidly, peddled backward end 
with careful timing struck again. Walker, a 
fighter more than a boxer, could not open fire 
until round two. From there on, his flourishes 
disturbed the Delroiter, who still managed to 
hold his point lead and win the welterweight 
title and the James Cagney medal. 

Eight junior welterweights mustered for the 
MG-pounders* tournament battles. Pvt. Joe Yea- 
wart of Me Ebourne, Vic v drew first blood by 
topping Louis Nemeth of Lorain* Ohio, and the 
U.S. Navy. In his next bout Ycawart eliminated 
Sgt. John E, Bryant of Massillon; Ohio, who, 
before that, had defeated Bailey of the Austra- 
liao Army. Vera defeated Yeawart in the finals* 

Yea wart* who proved a crowd pleaser early 
in the tournament, forfeited some of his popu- 
larity when some spectators thought he feigned 
a foul blow in the final match. Vera, victor in 
the battle for the junior welterweight crown and 
Sonja rlenie medal, fought a cagey final bout, 
CroaeMug low and covering well as he scouted 
bis man, Vera advanced behind an electro- 
activated left and landed solid swings. 




poundings. Pic Joseph Graziani of Bridgeport, 
Conn-, dropped Pfc. Edward Oorch of Kansas 
City., Mo., while Pvt. Ben D. Spicer disposed of 
Stewart, an Aussie from Brisbane, 

With precision timing Graziani slugged Spicer 
and worked in the clinches to win the title and 
Betty Grable medal, Spicer proved troublesome 
only in walking under Graziani's guard, which 
wasn't often enough to win. 

Six bantams contested the 120-pound Mtle. Pfc* 
Georgie Adams, stocky slugger from Chicago's 
Grain Tech High, defeated Jones of the Austra- 
lian team and Gpl. Albert E> Schopplein of Oak- 
land, Calif*, before reaching the finals. T-5 
Chariton R. Jacobs from Clearfield, Utah, -was 
his unsuccessful opponent. 

The title fight in the bantam division was a 
tourney high spot. Adams lurned to close in- 
lighting and clinch tactics when his powerful, 
fast attacks floundered on Jacobs' protecting 
gloves. Depending on a short overhand right 
and inaccurate but enthusiastic uppercuts, Jacobs 
was whittled down by Adams* stamina and 
double -time arm work* 



Sidelights . . . 

AT the end of the Joe E* Brown All-New 
J ^ k Guinea Boxing Tournament there wasn't a 
more pleased contestant than Sgt* Thomas C 
Morton of Philadelphia,, Pa^ even though he was 
eliminated early in the matches. Morton received 
Ihe much-coveted Sportsmanship Medal, the gift 
of the tournament's comedian sponsor. 

Boxing in the 175-pound class, he was judged 
the most sportsmanlike contestant because of 
the chivalry he showed in his single victory over 
Pvt. Nelson Roy of Lafayette, La, 

Morton got off to an early lead with a series 
of hard rights to Roy's head, and Morton sensed 
that his opponent was defeated and nearly KOed. 
Without a cease-fire order from Referee Ed 
Tannehill, Morton stepped hack, opened his 
gloves and looked question ingly at TanncbilL 
The referee didn't catch the signal and waved 
the two men together again. 

With an assured KG in either of his gloves* 
Morton decided to pass up such an easy kill. 
Instead of ending the fight with one spectacular 
haymaker, he forced Roy to the canvas with 
lightly-landed left jabs* The bell saved Roy at 
the count of Ave* but he was unable to come 
out for the second round. It was a TKO as well 
as a moral triumph for Morton* 



AMONG the tougher 

■^^ tournament breaks 
was that of Pvl. Frank 
J. Egan, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
leather pusher. Be won 
his opening bout with 
ease and then suffered 
a slight and brief fever 
attack. The nest day 
he claimed he m: "OK, 
perfectly OK, ready to 
get back in there again." 
Army medics vetoed 
the idea and Egan was 
a spectator from there 
on in. Before leaving 
his oulfiL Egao had 
promised his CO he 




a match with Pfc. Fevered Egan 

Georgie Adams of 

Chicago, who won the title. And why not? 

^THERE ?s sometimes more to referecing box- 
' ing than merely calling for breaks and 
watching for illegal blows. Referee Ed Tanne- 
hill learned this Ihe first night of the All-New 
Guinea ring meeting. The bout between Cpl* 
Prank Andrews of Warehouse, Mass., and George 
Tracy, USN, of San Francisco, provided him 
with a problem. 

Midway in the bout, Andrews trunks began 
slipping toward half-mast. JiVhile Red Gross 
girls and nurses in. ringside scats gazed skyward? 
or bent to tie their shoe strings with lady-like 
intentness, Tannehill Irjed to adjust Andrews" 
trunks. But it seemed like each time Tannehill 
grabbed for the try Tracy and Andrews would 
start sparring in circles— and the trunks would 
slip farther down. 

Persistence finally prevailed, a total strip tease 
was avoided and the crowd given a laugh, 

£k FTER winning the bantam title, Adams faced 
** a problem in etiquette upon which Emily 
Post has yet to rule. Presented his medal by 
Brig. Gen. William H. Donaldson Jr., Adams was 
asked to tell the crowd how it fell to be New 
Guinea's first bantam champ* 

"Ladies and gentlemen,'* he began — then 
stammered lo a halt as the general's stars 
twinkled beneath the ring light* 

**I, I, I mean general and ladies and . . , M He 
restated his prologue. 

The crowd never heard how Adams felt about 
being champion. To save the new champ further 
embarrassment, the general slapped him across 
the shoulders and joined the audience in a 
chuckle that drowned Adams' remark 1 : 
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